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HAT'S in a name? Plenty, if you're the forgetful kind and can't 
remember the moniker of that fellow you met last night. It can 


be awfully embarrassing. 


This is a test of your memory of first names of famous folks, 
The idea is to pick the correct designation for each. Counting two for each 
correct answer and six for a clean sweep, the perfect mark is 60. If you top 
50, that’s fine too while a 45 is just a passing grade. See answers on inside 


back cover. 


1. Benjamin O. Davis, Allison 
Davis, Benjamin A. Davis. 
(One is a general, one a New 
York councilman, one an 
educator.) 

2. Willa Brown, Sterling Brown, 
Panama Al Brown. (Writer, 
boxer, aviator.) 

3. Archie Williams, Cootie Wil- 
liams, Paul Williams. (Musi- 
cian, track star, architect.) 

4. Mordecai Johnson, Hall John- 
son, Jack Johnson. (Boxer, 
educator, musician.) 

5. Ferdinand Smith, Bessie Smith, 
Stuff Smith. (Labor leader, 
violinist, singer.) 
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. Julian Lewis, John Henry Lewis, 
Ira Lewis. (Boxer, biologist, 
publisher.) 

Hazel Scott,. Emmett Scott, Ar. 
mond Scott. (Judge, singer, 
writer.) 

. Charles Young, Buddy Young, 
P. B. Young. (Football star, 
publisher, army man.) 

. Louis T. Wright, Richard Rob- 
ert Wright, Richard Wright. 
(Banker, writer, surgeon.) 


. Portia White, Walter White, 


Josh White. (Writer, blues 
singer, classical singer.) 
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{ American Negro has high tradition 
of culture in African background 


Ol Country Mellon 


Condensed from Asia and The Americas 


By Eslanda Goode Robeson 


OR THE PAST ten years I 
J have been looking into this 
matter of race, especially 

my own race, and have 

found a great deal to be proud of. 
I grew up very much aware of 
the Negro problem. It was part of 
the food and drink of our house- 
hold. I wasn’t bitter or sensitive, 
but I was fully conscious and in- 
formed—or so I thought, until I 


ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON is 
wife of the famous singer and actor, 
Paul Robeson. She has made anthro- 


pology her work, gone on field trips to 
Africa and South America, will get her 
Ph. D. in anthropology this month. She 
wrote a biography of her husband Paul 
Robeson—Negro. 


went abroad in 1928, and lived in 
England for twelve years. 


There, in England, I gradually 
became conscious of the fact that 
I knew very little indeed about the 
Negro people. 

To my amazement, the Negro 
people were not just our own fa- 
miliar thirteen million American 
Negroes. They were also the ten 
million West Indian Negroes and 
the one hundred and fifty million 
African Negroes, about whom I 
knew nothing whatever. 


Finding out about my new rela- 
tions, about my African brothers 
and sisters, has been a thrilling and 
gratifying adventure. It answered 
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vague questions and fulfilled vague 
yearnings which had faced me as a 
young Amerfean. 

As an eager student I had 
wondered, perhaps almost subcon- 
sciously, about my remote back- 
ground, my roots, my “old coun- 
try.” In the New York schools 
which I attended, my fellow-stu- 
dents, white, all had an “old 
country.” 

I remember very clearly that 
everybody seeraed to have an “old 
country” except me, a Negro. 

We were never taught anything 
about Africa, never heard or read 
anything about Africa. If we 
thought about Africa at all, we 
thought about her, inaccurately | 
know now, as a wild country full 
of black savages dressed in leopard 
skins, performing weird dances, 
yelling war whoops, and living side 
by side with lions. 

Correcting this wholly wrong 
impression, and learning something 
of the real facts about Africa and 
Africans, both past and present, 
has been for me a happy and re- 
warding adventure. 

The conditions under which we 
Negroes live in America have made 
us sensitive about Africa. Most 
of us feel somehow insulted if we 
are called African. Most of us do 
not want to loak back. Behind us 
are slavery, humiliation, persecu- 
tion, great suffering and great strug- 
gle. We do not want to look back 
to slavery, and therefore we do not 
look further back to Africa, fearing 
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it might be even worse than slavery, 

I think it is now time for us, as 
a people, the Negro people, to look 
back; to find out about our back. 
ground, our roots, our “old coun. 
try.” 
No people have a future without 
a past. In the past there may be 
information and inspiration for the 
future. And when we look back 
now we can become very proud of 
our history and of our race. 

Africa is roughly twelve million 
square miles in area. On the map, 
the United States could be put on 
Africa three times, and there would 
still be enough space left over for 
all the countries of Europe except 
Russia. 

Africa has a history reaching back 
to the very dawn of human con 
sciousness. Black empires existed 
for centuries in the Sudan, well- 
established empires with regular 
succession of rulers, a hierarchy of 
court officials and provincial gov- 
ernors, and all the ceremonial in- 
cident to such a political structure. 
There were mosques, records, towns 
and flourishing markets attended by 
thousands of people. 

The law-abiding nature of the 
African has long been commented 
upon by travelers. African tribes 
settled their disputes in their courts, 
by discussion, called palaver. 

Every tribe has its clearly devel 
oped code of law. There is an im- 
posing volume on Ashanti Law and 
Custom by the English anthropolo- 
gist, Rattray, and one on Hawsa 
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law, in all first-class university li- 
braries. The Ashanti and the Hausa 
ue only two of the tribes on the 
west coast of Africa. 

The Hausa police maintained or- 

der at their markets. Sociologists 
point out that the institution of the 
police, paid out of public moneys, 
isa very late development in the 
history of European cities. Before 
then, wealthy people in England 
ind on the continent when going 
out after dark took their retainers 
with them for protection against 
robbers. 
Most people think of the so- 
alled witch doctors and medicine- 
men as primitive ignorant men, 
paying upon the superstition of 
their people. 

Reliable white investigators point 
out that these medicine-men do not 
ilways resort to magic or spirits, 
but have a considerable knowledge 
of materia medica, and treat dis- 
tases on purely scientific principles: 
that is, they examine the patient, 
diagnose the ailment and prescribe 
specific medicine and diet. 

In very early historic times, Afri- 
ans were smelting iron. Boas, the 
dean of American anthropologists, 
says, “It seems likely that at a time 
when the European was still satis- 
fed with crude stone tools, the 
African had invented the art of 
smelting iron. Neither ancient Eu- 
fope nor ancient Western Asia, nor 
ancient China knew iron, and every- 
thing points to its introduction 
from Africa.” 


The Africans were among the 
first people to raise cattle and use 
their milk. The Ashanti people 
knew how to make cotton fabrics, 
turn and glaze earthenware, forge 
iron instruments and arms, em- 
broider rugs and carpets, set gold 
and precious stones. 

The fashioning of musical in- 
struments is one of the industries 
to be found throughout the length 
and breadth of Africa. It is quite 
possible that the African invented 
the harp, the violin and the piano. 

The Bahima, a tribe in Uganda, 
Central Africa, weave baskets so 
fine that they can hold milk with- 
out leakage. 

Great modern artists have said 
that the whole school of modern 
art known as abstract representa- 
tion derived its inspiration from 
African handiwork, from wood 
carvings of ceremonial masks and 
figures and the famous bronze cast- 
ings found in Benin (West Africa). 
Some of these works of art make 
brilliant exhibits in the finest mu- 
seums in the world today. 

In traditional African society, 
land has always been held in com- 
mon and used for the benefit of all 
the population. A man could not 
retain his land unless he “‘used it,” 
that is, unless he actually lived on 
it or cultivated it. 

The simple village life of the 
African tribe has developed some 
forms of common action which 
might well be copied by more civi- 
lized and complex societies. 
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African languages are rich and 
expressive, and almost all tribes 
have many proverbs and tales and 
riddles which embody their expe- 
rience of life, folk humor and 
wisdom. 

Every African tribe has a well- 
established code of morals scrupu- 
lously lived up to and enforced. 
One investigator writes: “The Ne- 
gro tribe that has no moral concep- 
tion is yet to be discovered and 
described.” 

Africa has a great deal to do 
with the modern world. Some of 
our army is based there. Dakar, 
Cairo, Brazzaville, are stations al- 
most as well known on world air 
routes as Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 

What about those one hundred 
and fifty million Africans whom we 
are accustomed to regard as igno- 
rant savages? 

The witch doctor's son is now 
the technician using the microscope 
in the laboratory. The drummer's 
son is now the telegraph operator. 
The porters who used to carry loads 
on their heads are now tuning up 
airplanes. The former blacksmiths 
are now directing smelting furnaces 
in modern industry. The boy who 
rushed away from a railway engine, 
terrified by the “belching monster,” 
is now the engineer. The boys who 
used to count cattle with rows of 
sticks or pebbles, are now using 
modern computing machines in 
banks. 

An African trader who used to 
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know only simple barter, now holds 
the government contract for carty. 
ing mail in his fleet of trucks, He 
won the contract against white com. 
petition, and for some time has had 
a trucking business in Sondoa, in 
Congo. When he was ready to 
buy a new five-ton Ford truck, he 
bought it with cash, and it cost at 
least twice as much as a truck costs 
in the United States. 

In Leopoldville, ir Congo, the 
only big hostel, which used to be 
run by missionaries, is now run en- 
tirely by Africans. The African 
manager maintains his staff, plans, 
orders, runs the dining room and 
the laundry, and meets the guests. 
He speaks Portuguese, French, Eng- 
lish, Swedish and, of course, many 
African languages. 

In post offices in West and Cen- 
tral Africa, African clerks receive 
mail from all parts of the world, 
make out international money or- 
ders and register mail for overseas. 

I do not want to give a mislead. 
ing picture of Africa. There 1s 
frightful exploitation, segregation, 
discrimination and oppression. The 
examples I have given are the ex- 
ceptions, to show what the African 
can do against terrific odds. 

Now what has all this to do with 
Negroes here in America? I think 
it has a great deal to do with us. 
Knowing our history, our back- 
ground, we can take our places with 
dignity, with confidence, on an 
equal footing with our fellow- 
Americans. 


A PAINTING 
@y FRED ONANCE 


HE PROFESSOR banged his 
ani impatiently upon the 
keys of the weary upright 
piano, his eyes rolled up- 
wards to the ceiling. His face quiv- 


Condensed from Seventeen 
By Dixon Gayer 


ered, changing slowly from pink to 
red to violent purple. 

“Caruso!” he shouted. “I can see 
him now in zee Metropolitan Hop- 
era House zinging an aria from 
Puccini. ‘Skeedewodeehay, hot cha, 
hot cha, zoot reeet tzoot’ he zing! 
I go ztark raving crazy! How you 
axpact to zing in ze hopera when 
you don’t say zee right words? 
Bah!” 

Cabell Calloway II lowered his 
soft brown eyes, rested them upon 
the vision of the professor's high- 
topped shoes tapping the piano ped- 
als as he lectured his student. 

“Can't understand the old words 
anyhow,” protested the young Ca- 
bell, squirming unhappily. 

The professor stared into the 
handsome face of his student, a 
sensitive face the color of Boston 
coffee, topped with black silky hair 
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which achieved order in its com- 
plete chaos of disarrangement. He 
saw the hurt in the boy’s eyes, the 
pouting of his fine lips, the drawn 
unhappy lines in his face. He knew 
that he had tried the wrong method 
of persuasion. 

“Ze voice, Cabell, it is beautifool. 
You can be great zinger, great tenor, 
but you mus’ remember ze words. 


You can’t zing ‘skeedewode hot cha 


cha’ before ze _pablic. 
again.” 

Professor, maybe you can’t sing 
“skeedewode hot cha cha” before 
the public which attends the ‘Mat- 
ropolitan Hopera House,” but your 
pupil, Cabell Calloway II, found 
that you can sing it before a much 
more demanding public of jitter- 
bugging, jive-talking youngsters, an 
audience which demands nothing 
but the best in torrid American jazz 
music. 

Yes, Cab Calloway made forget- 
ting the words into a paying busi- 
ness. By doing just that he invented 
scat singing and from there he went 
on actually to originate and later 
compile a dictionary of jive talk. 

Born two minutes before mid- 
night on Christmas in 1907, it is 
inaccurately reported that Cab sang 
jive duets with Santa Claus and his 
reindeer as the stork and Kris 
Kringle dashed side by side over the 
rooftops of Rochester, New York. 
It is admitted, though, that Cab’s 
first activity upon arriving at the 
home of his parents was to give out 


Let’s try 


Jannary 


with a typical Calloway melodic 
wail, loud, vigorous, and completely 
unintelligible. 

Cab’s father, also named Cabell, 
was a struggling real estate broker 
and lawyer. At the time of Cab’s 
birth there were two other young. 
sters and in later years there were 
to be four other brothers and sisters. 
At the age of six the embryonic 
tenor and his family moved to Balti- 
more where his father hung out his 
shingle and Cab began to give 
readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic a just 
trial. 

“Man, I couldn’t dig that jive,” 
recalls Cab as he harks back to his 
school days. “I was a pretty sharp 
student, but I guess I had too many 
other things cooking to get into a 
really righteous study groove. My 
folks were a little low on finances 
and I tried to help dig the ditch 
by selling papers, ushering in thea- 
ters, delivering things for stores— 
all that stuff. 

“The teachers gave me a little 
trouble because I didn’t work hard 
enough, but I guess they didn't 
know what all I was doing on the 
outside. I'll bet it would give them 
a lot of pleasure to know right to- 
day I have the only authoritative 
dictionary of jive talk used in the 
New York Public Library! I wasn't 
much of a student because they 
wanted me to work on things I had 
no use for. I guess my career proves 
that a fellow can pick up his educa- 
tion on the sly and pick out the 
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things he really wants to learn and 


do all right.” 


To go on with the life and times 
of Cab Calloway, the baton-wield- 
ing singer went through high school 
in Baltimore, playing basketball, 
football and baseball, singing tenor 
in the Bethlehem Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, hawking papers, study- 
ing music. Upon graduation from 
high school Cab was urged by his 
lawyer father to go on to college 
and prepare for a future in the 
same honorable but confining pro- 
fession. 


Fortunately for Cab, his sister, 
Blanche, a band leader in her own 
tight, was at the time appearing in 
Chicago in a review called Planta- 
tion Days. She supplied the neces- 
sary train fare and set her brother 
up in Crane Law School in Chicago. 


It was arranged for Cab to work 
at night in the same show in which 
Blanche was appearing. It wasn’t 
long before Cab knew that he must 
abandon law for the stage. The 
theater got into his blood as strong- 
ly as it had captured his sister. 


Leaving Plantation Days Cab’s 
first job as band leader came when 
he went into Chicago's then famous 
South Side ‘Sunset Club.”” Cab re- 
portedly fell into the job quite 
naturally one night when the acting 
band leader became ill and he was 
called in to pinch hit. So infectious 
was the Calloway vivacity, person- 
ality and athletic directing that he 
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was hired on the spot as official 
orchestra leader for the Sunset. 

The Calloway style of jive sing- 
ing was simply an outgrowth of 
the battles he had had with his 
music professor in Baltimore. Cab 
forgot the words one night when 
the band was on the air so he did 
the vocal chorus in a wordless gib- 
berish. Fan mail poured into the 
Sunset and before you could say 
hep-cat wordless gibberish became 
a part of Cab’s act, only he changed 
the name of the style from ‘‘forgot- 
ten words” to “‘scat singing.” 

After the tremendous success in 
Chicago with his gymnastic con- 
ducting and meaningless vocals, 
Calloway moved to the big city, 
New York . . . or “the apple,” as 
it is called in the Calloway jive 
dictionary. After having a ball in 
Chicago, the Calloway band was set 
for big things in the apple. 

“I thought. I was the biggest 
guy in the world when I brought 
my band to the stem,” relates Cab. 
“But I sure found out differently. 
We jumped in port prepared to 
make the joint jump, but man, that 
first ball was a fraughty issue.” 

When Cab gets into one of his 
jive moods it’s best either to latch 
onto a copy of his hepster’s diction- 
ary and start thumbing the pages 
or else ask the maestro himself for 
a quick translation. We asked for a 
translation and found that the above 
paragraph means, simply, that Cal- 
loway and band did fine in Chicago, 
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laid a large egg in New York. 
Zoot? 

Yes, Calloway and Company, 
known for some vague reason as 
“The Alabamians,” registered a 
four star flop in New York and the 
“biggest guy in the world” found 
himself completely brought. One 
good thing about that flop, though, 
can be told best in Cab’s own 
words. 

“I stopped being hincty . . . but 
fast! I tried on my skypiece and 
found that where my head had been 
too large for the hat, now it fit 
again. I needed to be brought back 
to size.” 

What's Cab saying now? Why, 
just that he had all of the conceit 
knocked out of him when his band 
flopped, and Cab’s the kind of guy 
who realizes that you can’t build 
anything on conceit. 

When the band failed, Cab dis- 
banded the group and sought out 
a job for himself as a solo. He 
found the job in a new Manhattan 
show called Connie’s Hot Choco- 
lates. His success in that review 
was as florid as his band’s all too 
recent nose dive. On opening night 
the Cab took eleven encores on his 
initial song, Ain't Misbehavin’, 
a sprightly ditty by another rising 
musical youngster, Fats Waller. Cab 
had finally arrived, and this time 
before a skeptical New York audi- 
ence. 

When Connie’s Hot Chocolates 
closed, Cab reorganized his band 


January 


and followed the already famous 
Duke Ellington into New York's 
extravagant “Cotton Club” in Har. 
lem. From that time on, so far as 
Calloway was concerned, an egg 
became simply an item upon a 
breakfast menu. . . . There were no 
more omelettes fried by Cab Callo- 
way and Company. 

Cab’s vocal style caught on 0 
well that songs were written 
around it, arrangements made to 
set it off properly. And out of the 
melee . . . Minnie The Moocher 
was born. Minnie was one of 
Tin Pan Alley’s first pin-up girls. 
A broken down _hootchy-kootchy 
dancer, Minnie was actually a sweet 
kid with a big heart who fell in 
love with a low down underworld 
character. The troubles that befell 
Minnie made sore every heart in 
America where any faint ember of 
affection lived. The troubles that 
befell Minnie also created a rain- 
bow which led Cabell Calloway to 
a pot of gold. 

“Good old Minnie!’’ Cab says 
solemnly. “She was a wonderful 
girl.” 

Minnie wasn’t the only contrib- 
utor to Cab’s vocal fame. Margie 
and Emaline, for instance, found 
their way back to a waiting public 
on one of Cab’s many famous 
Victor records. (Calloway now 
records for Okeh.) 

After the ovations which fol- 
lowed Cab’s new band and espe- 
cially, the saga of Minnie The 
Moocher, there was nothing left but 
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for Calloway to be duly voted into 
the royalty of jazz and swing. 
The King? No. . . too staid. Count, 
Duke, Crown Prince? No... not 
enough glamour for the Cab. Final- 
ly the title found its way into the 
Calloway press manual . . . “His 
Royal Hi-Di-Highness of Hi-Di- 
Ho” . . . and, waving his title like 
a royal purple flag, Cab toured the 
United States from New York to 
California, from Maine to Wash- 
ington, setting house records every- 
where he played. 

It was while Cab was still a strug- 
gling musician in Harlem, when his 
band had just flopped, that Cab and 
his musical cronies started talking in 
jive lingo, an accident which was 
to bring the amazing Mr. Calloway 
much fame in later years. 

“We musicians liked to talk 
among ourselves and, especially 
when business was bad like it was 
then for me, we didn’t want every- 
one to know what we said. As a 
consequence we dreamed up jive 
talk .. . the same stuff that you find 
today in my Hepster’s Dictionary. 
I originated a lot of words that are 
in common use today. ‘Jitterbug’, 
for instance. Know what that 
means ?”” 

We admitted that we had a vague 
conception but asked for the au- 
thoritative info. 

“A jitterbug is a palsaddictisomia- 
dipmaniac. That’s a guy who is so 
addicted to hot jazz solos that he 
gets the jitters so bad that he suffers 
from insomnia and finally goes 


crazy. That was the word that | 
used as password for my original 
Cotton Club Jitterbug Club in 1933. 
I had over 50,000 members then 
and they all had to know how to 
spell and say the password, palsad- 
dictisomiadipmaniac. I dreamed up 
a lot of other words, too. ‘Jive’ is 
my word. So is ‘hep’.” 

Today when Cab Calloway is one 
of the outstanding figures in musi- 


cal America, his band is one of the 
best. 


In directing, Cab waves a stick 
almost as long as he is tall. He di- 
rects with his entire body, gyrating, 
weaving, slumping, stretching, danc- 
ing. His hair falls into his eyes and 
his face assumes a rapt expression 
which is echoed in his soul. 

Off stage the Cab is an entirely 
different person. While he wears 
form fitting white tuxedos on stage, 
he wears neat, unassuming business 
suits on the street. Unkempt hair 
on the stage is carefully combed for 
the street. Noisiness on the band- 
stand becomes sophistication in pri- 
vate. 


“Man, I'd go crazy if I had to 
wear those hard threads and outsize 
skypieces on the street. When you 
do stage work like mine you have 
to have a dual personality to stay 
sane. Imagine me wearing a white 
tux, trucking down 42nd Street, 
singing Minnie The Moocher at the 
top of my lungs. How long would 
I last? I'd blow my wig before. 


brightnin’.” 
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HENEVER am called 
VW upon to speak at dinners 

given by industrialists, I 

like to tell this story to 
anti-Negro capitalists to answer 
the would-you-want-your-sister-to- 
marry-a-Negro question: 

Once in Haiti jobs as village 
hangmen and executioners were 
held open for Negro slaves sen- 
tenced to death for some minor of- 
fense. Only by accepting a lifetime 
job as executioners could they es- 
cape death and win freedom. 

A young Negro named Jacques 
ran away from his master. He was 
caught and condemned to death. 
But a white nobleman, the grand- 
son of a Marquis, who loved him 
dearly, begged his grandfather to 
save Jacques. 

Fortunately, the Marquis knew of 


RALPH KORNGOLD is author of 
Citizen Toussaint and Robespierre And 
The Fourth Estate. He is a leading 
Chicago industrial consultant. 


a town that needed an executioner. 
The white boy was overjoyed and 
ran back to tell Jacques about the 
new job and freedom. 

But Jacques refused to accept it. 
He said sadly, “No, my friend — 
this way I die only once. As an 
executor, slaughtering my own peo- 
ple, I die many times.” Jacques 
went to his death. 

On the other hand during the 
reign of Dessalines there was a gen- 
eral massacre of the whites. Some 
wealthy plantation owners tried to 
save themselves by claiming to be 
mulattos. Dessalines was suspicious 
of one of them. For a test, he 
gathered five white people, stood 
them before the accused and said: 

“If you're a mulatto—as you 
claim — take this dagger and stab 
these white people to death.” 

Without hesitation the planter 
plunged the dagger into their hearts. 

Then I ask, ‘Which man would 
you rather have your sister marry?” 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ In moving, solemn words, a poet 
and democrat tells his creed 


Their Blood Cries Out 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By John Beecher 


I 
OVING that part of the wide earth he was born on 
/ though it was white man’s country and he black 

each year he laid by a few dollars 

from his sharecrop half of the cotton 
he and his family eating light to do it 
going barefoot and ragged even in the wintertime 
till he got his own piece of this earth 
bought from the county for back taxes 
and they wrote his name down as owner 
there on the big book in the Court House 
at Liberty (meaning freedom) 
Amite (meaning friendship) County 
Mississippi 


The white men who had owned the land 

but hadn't paid the taxes 

came after him then with bullwhips 

to teach him this was white man’s country 

and when the three of them had worn themselves out 


JOHN BEECHER is a descendant of Harriet Beecher Stowe. He was purser on 
the Negro-skippered S$.S. Booker T. Washington until the recent political campaign 
when he joined the staff of the National Citizens Political Action Committee. He 
has been New York regional director of the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
and contributed to the Nation, New Republic, New York Post and PM. 
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stripping the meat from his back 
he was still not dead and they figured he might talk 
so they cut his tongue out with a switchblade 


He died 

and his blood soaked into the earth he was born on 
the earth he had bought with his toil 

and with his children’s hunger 


I] 


OVING that reach of the wide sea he was born on 
/ though it was white man’s ocean and he black 
he sailed it from a boy 
fighting the rigging on the old four-masters 
heaving coal down below on the freighters 
standing watch at the wheel on the icy nights 
while the years passed 
and when the skipper cursed him for his color 
or shipmates wouldn’t share his foc’sle for it 
he set his teeth and said nothing 
but saved every scrap of writing 
that proved he'd shipped AB or fireman 
and every nickel of his pay 
for his folks ashore 


One war he sailed through 

and they never got him 

though he was nine days in a lifeboat 
and when the next war came 

he was about ready to quit 

having the house all paid for 

and something put by to live on 

but he was needed 


It was dusk when the planes struck 

and he was at the wheel 

he just slumped and that was all 

until next day his corpse sewn in canvas 
slid out from under the starry flag 

into the wide sea he was born on 
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OU ask me 
what would I do if I were a Negro? 
and I keep thinking of these two Negroes 
who died 
one on land and one at sea 
murdered 


If I were a Negro 

I would swear the same oath I am swearing now 

to avenge these men 

and all the men like them and the women and children 
white black yellow and brown 

whose blood cries out for vengeance 

all over the world 


Being a Negro would change nothing 

the same men would be my brothers 

for brothers are not known by the color of their skins 
but by what is in their hearts 

backed up by their deeds 

and by their lives 

when it comes to that 


Flag Day Ol Red | 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL section of Muncie, Ind., 
there is a small restaurant operated by an enterprising 
Negro. 

An executive of a factory situated some distance from 
the eating place observed that the establishment at irreg- 
ular intervals, displayed a huge American flag. Curious 
to determine the reason for this periodic patriotism, he 
went two blocks out of his way one noon to investigate. 

The mystery was solved when he observed a crudely- 
lettered sign directly beneath the banner. It read: “Chicken 
When Flag is Out.” 


Quote. 


thumbing a ride to town, was asked 
his party affiliation by a driver. 
“Ain't got none,” he replied. The 
driver then sped away. Three times 
the same thing occurred before the 
Negro decided to frame a more 
suitable answer. 

The next time a driver stopped 
and asked the same question, the 
Negro replied: “I haven’t made up 
my mind yet.” He then was in- 
vited in and listened for 15 min- 
utes to a solemn lecture on politics. 

As the car passed a watermelon 
patch, the driver stopped and asked 
the Negro to grab three melons “for 
my wife and family.” The Negro 
obliged and then started chuckling 
to himself. 

“What are you laughing about?” 
asked the driver. 

“Oh nothing,” replied the Negro. 
“But here I've only been in politics 
for 15 minutes—and already I’m 
stealing!” Ir» Kupcinet, Chicago Times 


IN A NORTHERN city, where 
Democrats always carried a Negro 
ward by a large majority, a group 
of Negro Republicans decided to 
try and make a comeback. They 
scheduled a rally and invited all 
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Democrats to attend too. A GOP 
speaker rose at the meeting and 
asked if there were any Democrats 
in the house. 

A youthful Negro got up and 
said: “I am a Democrat.” 

“Can you tell me just why you are 
a Democrat?” asked the speaker. 

“Sure. My father was a Demo- 
crat and my grandfather was a 
Democrat before him.” 

“Then if your father had been a 
horse thief and your grandfather 
had been a horse thief, you would 
be a horse thief too, I suppose?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘I'd be a Re. 
publican.” Julius Burley 


IN A RURAL borderline state 
where Negroes had just won the 
right to vote and were not too well 
acquainted with politics, a local 
candidate was telling an audience 
why they should elect him. 

Since most of the Negro listeners 
were farmers, he boasted: “I am a 
practical farmer. I can plow, reap, 
milk cows, shoe horses—in fact | 
should like someone to tell me one 
thing about a farm that I can’t do.” 

Breaking the silence, a voice in 
the rear shouted: “Can you lay an 
egg?” William Abbott 
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IN THE SOUTH a Negro, 


{ Negro truck drivers landed 
in France in invasion error 


AID Pvt. Eric T. Davis, 
Ay Negro soldier of Uvalada, 
Ga., “It’s the darnedest mis- 
take I ever heard tell of.” 

He wasn’t angry, but he wasn’t 
pleased either. 

Pvt. Walter Pearson, also col- 
ored, of Shreveport, La., declared, 
"No sir we didn’t know nothing. 
We was in England and we didn’t 
have no officer. Just had a sergeant. 
He told us to drive our trucks on 
the boat. But he didn’t tell us to 
drive them off. So we sat in the 
trucks, and pretty soon they closed 
the ramps, and off we go to France. 
We didn’t know until we got here 
that we wasn’t supposed to go.” 

“You know how we found out?” 
asked Pvt. Davis. ‘““The bullets was 
whizzing around, and I drove my 
truck off into the water, and when 
I came up on the beach a military 


TOM TREANOR was a war corre- 
spondent for the Los Angeles Times 
who was killed in an accident near the 
front in France. He was author of the 


book One Damn Thing After Another. 
This is one of the last articles he wrote 
before his death. 


D-Day By Mistake 


Condensed from This Week — 


By Tom Treanor 


policeman says, ‘Where's your tag?’ 

‘Got no tag,’ I said. 

“ “Everybody comes ashore gotta 
have a tag,’ he said, ‘but if you 
haven’t got a tag, go ahead.’” 

These Negro truck drivers made 
quite a stir on the American beach- 
head. Both as drivers and anti- 
aircraft gunners they have proved 
eager and active. 

“First plane we shot at we was 
happy,” said Pvt. Pearson. “But 
they tell me it was a wrong one.” 

“You mean it was—” 

“Yes sir, one of ours,” inter- 
rupted Pvt. Pearson. 

Fortunately this was before the 
unit got its shooting eye. Now they 
have shot down a plane—a Ger- 
man plane. Anyway they shot at it, 
and Corp. John Hawkins, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., claims he got it. 

“I took down a JU-88,” he said. 

Up spoke Pvt. Dillon. “I saw the 
tracers go into it. He took it down 
all right.” 

So now they want more action. 
And they want more guns on their 
trucks. 


“We only got one little old ma- 
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chine gun on each truck,” said Pvt. 
Theodore Fry, of Dayton, Ohio. 

“We'll get you more,” said Lieut. 
Harry Huftlas, a white officer from 
South St. Paul, Minn. His trucking 
unit badly needed these boys. 
“We'll get you just as many guns 
as the regular trucks have.” 

The men feel well seasoned to 
enemy fire. According to their ac- 
counts they alighted at one of the 
hottest moments on D-Day. 

“Lookit,” said Pvt. Hamlin Kiz- 
see, of Norfolk, Va., as if to prove 
it. “‘Here’s three bullet holes in 
my truck!” 

“Where were you when they came 
in?” I asked. 

“When the first one came in,” 
he said, “I was in the cab. When 
the next two came in I was in a 
hole.” 

At this point Pvt. Pearson re- 
turned to the subject of the Sergeant 
who had ordered them on the 


hades With 


landing craft and hadn't ordered 
them off. 

“He was gassed,” he said. “He 
was gassed in the hold of the ship 
before we sailed. That’s maybe why 
he didn’t tell us to get off.” 

“What gassed him?” I asked. 

“Some drums in the hold,” he 
said. 

“Was it ammonia in the drums?” 

“No sir, it wasn’t no ammonia,” 
said Pvt. Kizsee. “He was just 
gassed, that’s all.” 

“Was it aviation gasoline?” 

“Wasn't no aviation gasoline,” 
said Pvt. Wilce Chapman, of Hi- 
wannee, Miss. 

The unit held a brief conference 
and then came up with the verdict 
that the substance in the drums 
which had gassed their sergeant was 
190 proof alcohol. They had to 
carry him off the landing craft toa 
hospital. In his condition as a casu- 
alty, he had been unable to inform 
the unit that it should leave the 
invasion of France to others. 


PRIVATE SAM LINDLEY, a Negro soldier from 
Houston, Tex., on his return from Burma where he worked 
on the important Ledo Road to China was asked how he 
liked the Far East. 

“Well, the only difference between Burma and Hell is 
that Hell has a dry climate.” 


Ralph Jackson 
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{A graphic picture of a Los Angeles 
race riot in post-war America 
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By Robert Ardrey 


correspondent, and I were 

getting well into a pro- 

found, soul-bleeding, mel- 
ancholy drunk. He turned on the 
ndio. There was a confused sort 
of racket and it sounded like a foot- 
ball game. I began to gather that 
it was a spot news broadcast from 
imobile transmitter. 

I still didn’t know what it was 
ill about—we were full of liquor— 
when I turned on the video. The 
xreen wasn’t distinct. There was a 
lot of red that looked like fire, and 
figures were moving about and you 
ould hear an unholy lot of noise. 

Then I realized one of the shad- 
owy faces wasn’t shadowy, it was 
black. It was a Negro coming 
straight at the pick-up. There was 


4 AO HSU TEH, the Chinese 


ROBERT ARDREY was author of 
the Broadway hit play Thunder Rock. 
His first novel is Worlds Beginning. 


In his fantastic, unusual novel 
Worlds Beginning, Robert Ardrey 
has looked into his crystal ball to 
picture America twenty years after 
the end of World War II. His 
shocking description of a race riot 
in Los Angeles in the coming era is 
one of the most engrossing chapters 


in his book. 


a confusion of bodies and some- 
thing crossed the screen that was 
probably a man’s back, and a crush- 
ing sound, and when things cleared 
up the Negro’s face was gone, and 
I could see in the background, down 
some street, the ornate Coca Cola 
sign on Central Avenue below 
Olympic. 

Lao and I got out of my apari- 
ment so fast we didn’t even turn 
off the radio. I kept thinking, the 
sons of bitches, it’s started and 
they've got a televisor unit out there 
just to make sure everybody sees 
with their own eyes what's going 
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on, they’ve even got it arranged so 
the Coca Cola sign shows up so all 
of Southern California will know 
where the riot is, why didn’t they 
send out engraved invitations, oh, 
Christ, it’s started and why did I 
have to get drunk, why of all times 
do I have to be drunk? 

The traffic was jamming up so 
bad with cars heading for darky- 
town that we cut off to the south 
and made a big circle and came in 
. on the Negro section from the 
quieter southern side. Lao made me 
stop at a drug store and he came out 
with a can of brown shoe polish. 

He pointed out that he was 
Chinese and, the Negroes wouldn't 
bother him, but I was white. We 


were coming into the danger area. 


from below, that is, from the black 
side. Smear my hands and face with 
the shoe polish, and I'd be taken 
for a Negro. 

“And get killed by the whites,” 
I said. 

“If you get in trouble, you can 
wipe the stuff off,” said Lao. 

“I can’t do it,” I said. “This isn’t 
any comic opera.” 

He was smearing the stuff on me 
already, and I was still objecting. 
1 knew he was right, of course. No- 
body would look at me close in the 
dark. It wasn’t intended to be a 
disguise. Camouflage was enough. 
Even so, out of some odd romantic 
quirk, I still rebelled. 

What I didn’t grasp—what I 
couldn't grasp—was simply that I 
was a white man. And _ that, 


January 


through the seven days of the Catas. 
trophe, I was to be a Negro. 

Lao Hsu Teh and I went on down 
a silent street past the unseen eyes 
in the darkened windows. For a 
couple of blocks we saw nobody. 
Once a dog scurried across the street 
in front of us. I remembered the 
thousands of roaming dogs in 
darkytown, and I wondered if they 
were hiding too. 

Now we could hear occasional 
shouts and the distant honking of 
cars. Lao stopped me, just short of 
a corner, and he was listening. Ina 
moment I heard it. There was a 
long low murmuring sound in the 
night, like surf on a Pacific beach. 

Just then a young Negro woman 
came running around the cornet. 
Lao tried to dodge her, but she 
tripped over his foot, fell hard on 
the sidewalk, picked herself up be- 
fore we could help her and tan 
across a lawn. Before she could 
disappear behind the houses, four 
or five men came running around 
the corner after her. In the dark we 
couldn’t tell as they came whether 
they were blacks or whites but we 
threw ourselves into the shadow of 
a fence, and they ran past us. 

They were just in time to see the 
colored girl’s white dress as she ran 
back between the houses. They fol- 
lowed her, vanished in the dark. 
There had been no shouting. The 
girl hadn’t cried out, even when she 
fell. I lay stiff against the fence. 
Lao was picking himself up. I could 
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hear that distant murmur again of 
surf on an unknown shore. 

Behind the houses there was a 
single scream. 

I groaned and I got to my feet. 
Lao was holding my arm. I strug- 
gled to get away from him and I 
was full of heroic gestures. Lao just 
held on. Then I stopped struggling. 
We walked around the corner. 

We'd no more than turned it 
when a car came into the sidestreet 
from Central Avenue and caught 
us in the beam of its headlights. I 
was blinded and confused by the 
sudden light. I could hear the car 
scream to a stop and I heard shouts 
and I was aware of men piling out 
of the car and then, as they crossed 
through the headlights, I saw them 
waving clubs and Lao was shouting 
in my ear and I was running. 

I can’t tell you where we ran or 
what I thought while I was running. 
I know I could hear the voices of 
white men shouting behind me 
about nigger bastards and I had no 
teal sense that they meant me. [ 
only ran and had a sick dread of 
falling, and Lao was faster than I 
was, and I saw him cut between a 
couple of houses and I followed and 
we went over a couple of fences and 
I could hear the whites behind me 
going over the same fences and 
then we were on Central Avenue in 
the midst of at least a hundred 
Negroes. 

I know I stopped running and 
had a sense of safety as soon as I 
saw the black faces around me, and 
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I turned just in time to see the first 
two white men come running out 
after us, find themselves in the 
midst of the Negroes, try to run 
away, and get cut down by a dozen 
clubs. One of the white men lay 
where he fell. The other picked 
himself up and started to run. The 
Negroes were after him. I found 
myself with a club in my hand. 
Where I'd found it I don’t know. 
I ran after the white man, but he 
was already down and there was a 
black pile of humanity on top of 
him. 

Even as he fell a line of cars 
came charging up the street from 
the south. The black crowd was 
breaking up, trying to get out of 
the way of the cars. I saw a woman 
get hit and thrown to one side by 
the first car, and get run over by 
the second. Then I heard shots and 
I saw white faces in the windows 
of the cars and the red bursts from 
guns. I was running again, trying 
like an animal to find a hole to 
crawl into. All about me were 
Negroes, screaming and running. 

Then, up ahead where the first 
car had passed, there was a smash- 
ing ripping crash of a collision. 
The blacks had pushed a car down 
a sloping alley and let it roll out 
into Central Avenue just as the first 
white car arrived. The white car hit 
it a glancing blow and both cars 
turned over. The second white car’ 
plowed into the wreckage and the 
line of cars behind broke up in a 
confusion of yelling brakes. 
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The Negro mob that an instant 
before had been running for cover 
turned on the whites who were 
crawling out of the wrecked cars. 
Some of the whites were shooting 
and others had lost their guns but 
the blacks knew only that the whites 
were surrounded, and there was a 
rending triumphant shriek. 


I was shouting too, running at the 
cars. Negroes were pouring out 
from the side streets. There were 
hundreds of us now, thousands for 
all I know, and only a few dozen 
whites. A white car that hadn't 
been wrecked tried to back up and 
turn around and escape. It locked 
bumpers with the car behind it. 


I was part of a mob that flung 
itself at the cars in the face of the 
gunshots. A Negro, struck, hurt, 
was screaming behind me. I'd lost 
all sense of safety or desire to run 
away. I only remember opening a 
car door and dragging out a white 
man. 


He was yelling for help and he 
dropped his gun and somebody hit 
him and he went down and when 
he came up again he had his gun, 
and his face was still screaming and 
his eyes were the color of a blotchy 
disease and he was coming straight 
at me and I discovered the club I'd 
been carrying was a baseball bat and 
I hit with all my strength across his 
nose and his right cheek. There was 
a crushing noise and he went over 
backwards, his arms out, and he fell 
against the car. 
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I hit him again and again on the 
head, on the shoulders, on his arms. 
I hit him with all the power I had, 
He was sinking lower and lowe; 
against the running board and the 
front wheel and I kept on smashing 
him. I could hear voices singing 
inside me like a mighty choir. | 
could feel a glorious rhythm that 
was marching feet and_ beating 
drums and making love. Then 
somebody was pulling me away, and 
1 was still shrieking and stamping 
my feet and pounding the pavement 
with my baseball bat, and I heard 
a voice, a Negro voice, ‘Lay off, 
boy! Lay off! Lay off!” 

There was a strong red bursting 
light from a burning car, and the 
moment was over, and I was limp 
and dizzy and trying to vomit and 
I couldn't. Then there was a new 
kind of shouting around me, and 
panic again, and I could see beyond 
the burning car an immense spread 
of white faces like pale blobs on 4 
canvas, and I was running down the 
street, away from the faces, in the 
midst of the yelling black mob. 

There was grey in the sky and 
dawn in the stirring breeze. A broad 
white moon hung in obscene splen- 
dor among the fragile branches of 
a eucalyptus tree. Where I was go- 
ing, I didn’t know. What I was do- 
ing, 1 couldn’t say. Who I was, 
what I was, I didn’t care. I and 4 
dozen Negroes clambered into a loft 
above a garage, and hid, and 
groaned, and slept. Jammed side by 
side as in a cell, we slept. 
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I woke. The loft was heavy with 
the smell of sweat and blood. There 


were no windows. A few thin 
shafts of sunlight penetrated the 
cracked and weathered roof, but 
they brought no more than pallid 
accent to the gloom within. I turned 
my head very slowly. I could see a 
little. I looked again at the sickly 
sunbeams, and calculated their 
angle, and judged the time to be 
iate afternoon. And then I was con- 
scious of my closest neighbor. A 
soft Negro girl lay sleeping with 
her face against my arm. She must 
have been unaccustomed to sleeping 
alone. Her leg was bent over mine. 

I tried not to think about her. 
| lay looking up at the dim and cob- 
webbed rafters. I tried to wonder 
what had happened to Lao. I tried 
to wonder what the papers were 
saying. 

All I could think about was the 
weight of her leg on mine. And I 
knew, for the first time in many 
hours, that I was white. The weight 
and the guilt and the shame of cen- 
turies lay on my thigh. I raised my 
hand to my face. Shoe polish. 

I must have trembled. The girl 
woke. I tried to rise. 

“It's daylight,” she whispered. 

“I'm getting out of here,” I said, 
thickly, and I tried to push away her 
leg so I could get up. She gripped 
ine with it. 

“They'd see you. They'd kiil 
you.” She clutched my shirt. 

And then I felt something hap- 
pen to her. I felt her leg move back 
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slowly awav from mine and her 
body withdraw. 

I peered through the gloom try- 
ing to see her face. She was peer- 
ing at me, trying to see mine. Then 
she put up her hand very slowly and 
touched my cheek. She raised her 
hand above her head into a pale 
thin beam of sunlight. I could see 
the shoe polish on her fingers. 

“Grease!” I said. ‘I got all ovet 
grease.” . 

She wiped her hand on her dress. 
She said nothing. After a moment 
she turned on her back and looked 
away at the rafters and the cobwebs 

Frantically I debated with myself 
what to do. She couldn't have 
guessed from my appearance that ! 
was white. It was too dark in the 
loft. She must have guessed by my 
voice. But did she know for sure? 

Still she looked away at the fa: 
end of the loft. I knew only that 
I mustn’t speak. 

The men began to wake and curse 
quietly and stretch and groan and 
inspect their bruises. They muttered 
among themselves and the sound 
was like a brook among stones. | 
thought of one ruse after another 
by means of which I could leave. 
None was any good. The sweat 
dripped from my armpits. 

And then suddenly there was ¢ 
scraping sound in the garage down. 
stairs and we all sat frozen. 

There were steps below. Some 
body was coming to the ladder 
One of the men drew a blackjack 
from his torn shirt and stretched 
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silently, almost lazily, towards the 
opening in the floor at the top of 
the ladder. Then the head of the 
Negro who had gone out while the 
others slept appeared through the 
floor. And everybody sat back and 
laughed. 

The man who came up had a box 
under his arm and a jug of some 
kind of liquor that smelled like 
new shoes and was probably rum. 
He passed it around while he told 
us that white civilians had been 
patrolling the district with rifles all 
morning, but about noon soldiers 
had come and disarmed the whites. 
Thereupon the whites withdrew to 
Central Avenue and put up barri- 
cades at the street intersections. The 
soldiers were left to patrol the side- 
streets. Now, about an hour ago, 
the soldiers had all disappeared. 

The men were baffled. Martial 
law would protect the colored. 
Why had the soldiers been with- 
drawn? 

The man who'd brought the jug 
opened the carton he still clutched 
under his arm. Somebody asked 
what it was. He shook his head. 
He pulled out a small flat can about 
two inches across and an inch thick. 
I didn’t quite forget the girl or my 
danger, but I was curious. I leaned 
forward with the others to peer at 
the can in the semi-darkness. The 
man passed it around, and pulled 
out more from the carton. There 
must have been a hundred. 

Suddenly a man with a black bul- 
Jet head grunted in recognition. 
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“Where'd you get these?” he 
said. 

“Fella that give me the liquor,” 
said the man with the jug. 

“I seen these before,” said the 
man with the bullet head. 

“They're grenades. Torpedoes.” 

All hands became gingerly. 

“What do you mean, torpedoes?” 
said someone whom I couldn't quite 
see in the dark. He had a quiet, 
school-teacherish voice. 

“That's all. Torpedoes. You pull 
the pin. Then they go off anything 
they hit. I seen ’em used in strikes,” 

“What happens if you drop 
one?’’ said the quiet voice. There 
was a nervous giggle from all the 
men. 

“Nothing,” said the man with the 
bullet head. “Not if the pin’s in, 
If the pin’s out it'll blow off your 
foot.”’ 

There was a moment's silence. 

“Somebody’s helping us,” said 
the man next to me. He had long 
thin fingers and I could see them 
curling around the can, understand- 
ing it with every muscle. I saw his 
fingers tighten. “This ain’t no nig- 
ger stuff! This here’s white stuff!” 

“You! Josey!” came the school- 
teacherish voice, speaking to the 
man with the jug. “Who gave you 
these things?” 

“Told you. Fella that give me 
the liquor.” 

“Where'd he get them?” 

“Union fella.” 

“Union fella? White folks?” 

“Sure. Same union fella said last 
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week maybe pretty soon the unions 
start letting us in.” 

Somebody whistled. Then the 
Negroes started laughing and slap- 
ping their thighs. This could mean 
only one thing. The unions were 
with them. 

But bits and pieces in my brain 
connected with a flash like a blue 
spark. I remembered the union law- 
yet and the story about turning the 
blacks against the whites. 

The bullet-headed man was wav- 
ing one of the small flat cans in his 
clenched fist. ‘“Wait’ll it gets dark!” 
he was saying. “Wait’ll it gets 
dark!’ 

“No!” I cried, jumping to my 
feet. ‘“That’s what they want you 
to do!” 

Every shadowy head turned to- 
wards me. It was too late. In my 
horror at the whites’ latest move, 
I'd forgotten that I was white. 

I looked at the girl. A sunbeam 
had moved and fallen slanting 
across her face. I could see her 
eyes. They were fixed on me. 

“Who's that?” said the school- 
teacherish voice. It was hard and 
hostile. 

There was no turning back now. 
I had to finish what I'd started. 

“Listen to me,” I said. ‘“They’re 
afraid the riot’s over. They want 
you to come out and fight. They 
don’t just want you to hurt people. 
They want you to kill people. They 
want you to do things that white 
folks’ll never forget.” 

The Negroes were looking at 
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each other through the gloom. I 
had to keep on going. 

“I'm telling you, leave these 
things alone! Don’t use them! It’s 
what they want. They gave you 
these torpedoes so you'd blow off 
white men’s heads, and white men’d 
hate you forever!” 

“He’s a white man,” 
girl, quietly. 

I hit the ladder in one spring and 
slid and fell into the garage. I 
heard the yell behind me. Once 
more I was running. Once more I 
was the hare with the hounds on 
my scent. But this time I was a 
white hare, and the hounds were 
black. 

It was getting dark. They didn’t 
chase me far. I was getting more 
experienced at the ways of back 
alleys, and fences and broken out- 
buildings. 

I hid till dark in a lumber pile. 
I knew that when night closed in, 
I could resume my black and anony- 
mous identity in the creeping, shad- 
owy mob. But something was gone. 
I'd been discovered. I couldn't 
again forget I was white. 

I lay in the lumber and looked at 
the empty sky. Somewhere nearby 
azaleas were blooming. Somewhere, 
farther away, Negroes were sing- 
ing. I could hear their voices. Ne- 
groes were still going to church, 
and singing about the Jordan, and 
a land across the river. 

Somewhere I heard a sharp ex- 
plosion, and another and another, 
and yelling. Somewhere else voices 
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kept on singing about the Jordan 
and a land across the river. I knew 
that now night had come, and men 
were fighting again. 

I knew that somewhere beyond 
the fighting white men’s voices 
were singing too, about peace 
and good will towards men. That 
white men were sending their chil- 
dren upstairs to bed, and walking 
the carpets of their living rooms, 
and listening to the radio, and 
avoiding the eyes of their wives. 
I knew that by tomorrow night good 
white men and good black men, 
who loved their children and sang 
of heaven and yearned for peace 
and sanity, would be screaming and 
gouging and killing and maiming 
and running through shadowed 
alleys. 

That night the Negroes, with the 
aid of explosives acquired none 
knew where, drove the whites from 
the barricades and out of the Cen- 
tral Avenue stronghold. By dawn 
the blood was so thick on the side- 


walks a cur dog could not keep his 
footing. By dawn, when you slipped 
and fell, your out-thrust hands 
found bodies that were not merely 
limp or stiff, but shattered beyond 
identity, and parts of them were 
missing, and what was left had once 
been white. 

But soon after dawn, atrocity’s 
trumpet was rousing the white com- 
munity from Santa Monica to San 
Pedro, from Pasadena to El Se- 
gundo. By the middle of the morn- 
ing all business had ceased, and 
white men were moving towards the 
place where the black men lived. 
Churchmen, teachers, aircraft me- 
chanics, filling station attendants, 
motion picture executives, file clerks, 
bank tellers, all the white com- 
munity was moving on Central Ave- 
nue. And there was dread, and 
excitement, and horror and antici- 
pation, and the mistaken assumption 
that the Negro alone had gone 
insane. 

By noon I was again a reporter. 


Weapon 


A DISGUSTED Negro soldier, fed up with army 
chow, came out of the mess hall with a long face, saw the 
sign “Food will win the war” on a wall, and‘ his face 
lit up. 

Seeing no one around, he wrote under the slogan: “But 
how can we get the enemy to eat here?” 
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slowly by medical Jim Crow 


{ Negroes who become sick murdered 


hy Vo Holiday 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier 


By Ted LeBerthon 


NCE, in an interview with 
O Billie Holiday, she told me 

she was able to put her 

whole heart into the song, 
Strange Fruit—the basis in recent 
times for Lillian Smith’s powerful 
novel—because of the awful mem- 
ory of her father’s death. 

He was Clarence Holiday, a 
crowd-thrilling guitar player with 
Fletcher Henderson’s band. He was 
taken ill in Dallas, Texas, while the 
band was there on tour. He had 
caught a heavy cold and pneumonia 
had set in. He was rushed to a hos- 
pital. 

But jim crowism doesn’t even re- 
spect a helpless sick man. They 
didn’t admit Negroes. 

They tried one hospital after an- 
other. All turned him down. By the 
time a place was found to put him 
to bed he was dying. He died. 

“It wasn’t lynching, it was being 
murdered by race prejudice, by the 


TED LE BERTHON was a former 
columnist for the Los Angeles Daily 
News and now writes regularly for the 
Pittsburgh Courier and the Los Angeles 
Catholic newspaper Tidings. 


cold of heart,” his famous daughter 
said. “It was another typical ‘pastoral 
scene of the gallant South’.” 

There is swift murder and there 
is slow murder, the murder of dig- 
nity, of hope, and the body that 
isn’t nourished with the right food, 
that dwells in verminous shacks and 
tenements, that is not well clothed 
for the sudden cold night. There is 
the slow murder of those who can- 
not afford a doctor and cannot be 
admitted to hospitals. Slow murder 
by greed and prejudice and uncon- 
cern. 

Many Negroes who become il! 
are slowly murdered by jim crowism, 
Dr. Thomas R. Peyton, one of but 
two Negro physicians in the United . 
States specializing in proctology, 
pointed out to me recently. 

First, he said, there aren’t enough 
Negro doctors, as few Negro youths 
can afford pre-medical education. 

Second, many white physicians 
won't take Negro patients. 

Many hospitals, public and pri- 
vate, North and South, not only ex- 
clude Negro patients, but will not 
have a Negro on their medical staff. 
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and refuse to allow Negro medical 
students in their clinics for case 
study, 

Poorer Negroes, when they get 
sick, patronize quacks, buy patent 
medicines, or fall back on old-fash- 
ioned home remedies. Their mor- 
tality rate is much higher than that 
of whites. 

“They just die,” says Dr. Peyton, 
and those simple words, summing 
up a nationwide condition, are 
tragically eloquent when he speaks 
them. “And that’s why I didn’t 
stay in Europe.” 

When Dr. Peyton first decided to 
take post-graduate work in proctol- 
ogy, it was because those he invari- 
ably speaks of as his people, needed 
proctologists. There wasn’t a Negro 
in the field. There were between 
350 and 400 white proctologists in 
the United States. 

Proctology is a branch of medical 
science dealing with rectal diseases, 
which have been on the increase 
among all races in this country. 
Cancer of the rectum especially has 
taken a heavy toll. 

American jim crowism made 
study difficult, so Dr. Peyton went 
to Montreal, Canada, first, where 
he was permitted to study in the 
rectal clinic of the Royal Victoria 
hospital. 

There he was advised he should 
go to Europe, where, especially in 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
he would find no racial barriers. 

Dr. Peyton spent five years in 
post-graduate study in Europe, most 


of it in England and France, some 
in Italy and Holland. He pursued 
clinical studies under the celebrated 
Dr. Bensaude in the Hospital Saint 
Antoine in Paris, and had the most 
attractive offers to settle down in 
Paris as a practicing physician spe- 
cializing in proctology. 

Tall, genial, dark and strikingly 
handsome, Dr. Peyton was tempted 
to accept. But, he says, “I couldn't 
get my people out of my mind, so 
{ came home.” 

For 11 years, Dr. Peyton, a Cath- 
olic, was on the staff of Mary Im- 
maculate hospital, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., where, he says, “there 
was no jim crowism.,” 

Three months ago, he went td 
Los Angeles, where he is setting 
up a proctology clinic for patients, 
irrespective of race, and for Negro 
post-graduate medical students from 
ali over the nation. 

“It’s absurdly hard for Negro 
post-graduate students to find a pub- 
lic hospital that will let them 
study,” he told me. 

“Here’s a typical tragi-comic ex- 
perience. In one famous New York 
public hospital rectal clinic, they 
once told me, in refusing me ad- 
mittance, that it would be impos- 
sible to let me or any Negro student 
look at white rectums, although 
white students regularly looked at 
black rectums. I assured them it 
was neither an esthetic or erotic 
pleasure to study a diseased rectum, 
but I got nowhere with those other- 
wise scientific gentlemen.” 


Joe Gans made boxing an art 


{ With footwork of ballet dancer 


The Old Master Of The Ring 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Harvey L. Miller 


HERE Highway No. 1, 
to Washington, 

comes to a hard turn to 

the East toward Annapolis, 
there is a little Negro graveyard. 
Close to the roadside fence is a 
simple monument bearing the one 
word “Gans.” 

When Benny Leonard, generally 
rated as one of the best of the light- 
weight champions, was showing at 
a Baltimore theatre, Benny, accom- 
panied by reporters and news pho- 
tographers, journeyed out to the 
little graveyard and placed a wreath 
on Gans’ grave. The wreath bore 
the lettering, “To the memory of 
the greatest lightweight that ever 
lived.” 

Benny wasn’t kidding. 

With boxing and its kindred 
hand-to-hand combat training a 
much discussed subject among mem- 
bers of the armed forces, the ques- 
tion is often asked by men in uni- 
form: ‘Who was the greatest boxer 
of all time?” 

The answer from the oldsters 
is usually, “Joe Gans, Baltimore 


Negro, world’s lightweight cham- 
pion from 1902 to 1908.” 

Gans has become almost legen- 
dary in boxing and, among the 
more modern followers of Fistiana, 
the reference to oldsters who 
“knew Gans’ receives the same 
reverence as the late Chic Sale’s 
monologue, “I knew Lincoln.” 

Let me tell you of the experi- 
ence of a kid from the fleet, a 
Navy boxing champion. His iden- 
tity is of no moment here. The 
kid was a good boxer as service 
boxers go. He was a terrific 
puncher and had a smart ring head. 

He'd make it a point, seeking 
knowledge in the profession of 
fisticuffs, to go ashore for the pur- 
pose of training with the greats of 
the ring who came to California in 
the days when the Golden State 
was the Mecca of Fistiana, the days 
of small purses and great fights 
of twenty, twenty-five and forty- 
five rounds. 

The kid from the fleet was a ti- 
tleholder in the Far East. The hang- 
ers-on and wisenheimers kidded a 
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jot about that and referred to “The 
Champion of Hong Kong.” Ja 
Gans’ day, however, Bob Fitzsim- 
mons and Peter Jackson had alrezde 
proved that fighters from across 
the far reaches of the Pacific were 
not all suckers for a left hook, as 
were Pancho Villa and Les Darcy 
in later years. 

Anyhow, the kid went ashore 
to work with Gans, musing, “Ui! 
learn something and I ought to 
nal him with a right hand once 
in a while.” But the kid learned 
that he figured, roughly, to nai! 
Gans about every other Thursday. 

The kid would feint with a leit 
and throw a right. Gans woui:! 
ignore the feint and, with an open 
glove, stop the right by grasping 
the kid’s elbow. The kid wovid 
feint with a left, hesitate and pitch 
the same left. Gans would ignore 
the feint and stop the following 
puach. 

It went that way all the time. 
Gans always stopped the intended 
blow before it started and ignored 
ali preliminary feints and distrac- 
tions. And every time he stopped 
a blow with one hand he drove 
im a convincing punch with the 
other. 

“How do you do that?” asked 
the kid, exasperated by the futility 
of his attempts. 

“I dunno,” replied Gans in the 
plaintive voice peculiar to him, ‘! 
often try to figure it out, too. | 
see what you are thinking about 
and when the thought gets to dows 
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around by your elbow I reach out 
and stop it.” 

So the frustrated kid from the 
ships went away from there sold 
on the veracity of those who had 
told him that Gans was blessed 
with a sixth sense. 

Gans was born on November 25, 
1874. He began boxing in 1891, 
fought his last fight in March of 
1909 and died in 1910. He fought 
256 bouts according to ring record 
books and others that never got 
into the records. 

He had been an oyster shucker 
in his native Baltimore and in his 
earlier ring career was sometimes 
alluded to as ‘The Baltimore 
Oyster Shucker.’” That nickname 
later gave way to the one old Billy 
Jordan, greatest of all sports an- 
nouncers, pinned on Gans wher 
he introduced him as ‘The Old 
Master.” 

Gans made of boxing such an 
art that the term “Old Master” 
stuck because his fistic wizardry 
suggested the workmanship of 4 
painting by Rembrandt or a violin 
solo by Kreisler. 

Boxing hasn’t produced another 
Gans. And what a boon he'd be 
to boxing now when young Ameti- 
cans, deep in the steaming jungles, 
find their lives depending upon the 
ability to make an opponent miss 
while they nail him with a counter 
punch, 

In recent years more modern 
boxers have been compared with 
Gans. Notably some writers have 
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likened Henry Armstrong to “The 
Old Master.” 

Such comparison is ridiculous. 
Armstrong, a great champion, was 
a rock and sock devil-may- 
care roisterer. 

Gans on the other hand was a 
classy boxer, a terrific puncher and 
counter puncher, with the footwork 
of a ballet dancer. Both hands, 
with gloves open, picking blows 
out of the air before they really 
got started. He never ducked two 
inches when one inch would suf- 
fice. 

He possessed in large measure 
that intangible something called 
class and when he reached the jour- 
ney’s end he was laid away sans 
tin ears, beetle brows or puffed lips. 
Of the more modern lightweights 
Benny Leonard was the closest ap- 
proach to Joe Gans in ring style 
and ability. 

Gans was managed by Al Here- 
ford. Possibly it is better to say, 
in view of the facts, that he was 
mismanaged by Hereford. What 
a job some of the modern sharp- 
shooting managers would have 
done for Gans! 

He was a lightweight who could 
make the then lightweight limit 
of 133 pounds ringside, in fighting 
togs. 

He was tall, light brown and 
fairly slender. His features were 
more Arabic than typically Negroid. 

He was a clean liver, a credit 
to his race. 


He had millions of 


friends. He was the idol of his 
foster mother and she was his idol. 
For her he coined the now famous 
phrase by telegram after each win- 
ning contest, “I’m bringing home 
the bacon.” 

As the record books will prove, 
Gans had to do a lot of things 
to get fights which by present day 
standards would be considered 
weird. 

When Jack Johnson was heavy- 
weight champion of the world he 
was chased halfway around the 
world by 185-pound Sam Lang- 
ford, the “Boston Tar Baby.” So 
anxious was Sam to inveigle Li’l 
Artha into combat that, when he 
caught up with Johnson in Archie 
Greathouse’s joint he threw a glass 
of beer at Johnson. 

There was no fight. Four years 
before Johnson won the heavy- 
weight title, he had tangled with 
Langford in a Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts ring. Langford was a begin- 
ner then. Johnson won after fif- 


teen tough rounds. He never 
fought Langford again. 
Well, Gans, the lightweight, 


fought Langford fifteen rounds, 
Langford winning a close decision. 

Regardless of weight differences, 
the record books show Gans tak- 
ing on the greatest boxers of his 
day, ranging all the way from the 
lightweight to the light heavy- 
weight division, including knock- 
out wins over such good ones as 
Mike Twin Sullivan, who later 
fought for the middleweight title 
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against Stanley Ketchel, and a 
twenty-round draw with Joe Wal- 
cott, still regarded by many as the 
greatest of all welterweights. 

In Gans’ heyday boxing was not 
“dressed up” as it is today. Ladies 
never attended. Yet, in the great 
musical comedies of that era, Bert 
Williams, the famous colored 
comedian, referred to Gans in one 
of Williams’ most popular songs, 
I Think I See My Brother Comin’ 
Home Right Now, and the lyrics 
went like this: 


“Josephus Gans, 

He's got the easiest plans, 

Of makin’ money dat Ah ever did 
see. 

Ah’m matched next week, 

Against the Terrible Greek, 

Ah’m gonna fight till Brother Bill 
comes home. 

Brother Bill’s been daid now sev- 
enteen years, 

And dead men seldom roam, 

But Ah’m layin’ mah plans, 

Like Josephus Gans, 

Ah’m gonna fight till Brother Bill 
comes home.” 


Chorus: 


“Ah thinks Ah sees mah brothah 
comin’ home right now, etc.” 
Gans was horribly mismanaged ; 

the record books indicated that 

Gans, not yet a champion, was 

knocked out in two rounds by 

featherweight champion Terry Mc- 

Govern in Chicago in 1900. Evi- 

dence later disclosed that Gans 

“laid down” to McGovern because 
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he had trouble getting fights. It is 
the only black mark on Gans’ tec. 
ord. The bout killed boxing in 
Illinois for many years and mili. 
tated against Gans for years there- 
after. 

Gans, prior to winning the 
world’s championship, was also 
stopped by George “Elbows” Mc. 
Fadden. 


Gans’ first chance at the light- 
weight title came in 1900 when he 
fought Frank Erne, Swiss-bora 
American from Buffalo, who had 
won the title from Kid Lavigne. 
With his left eye badly gouged 
Gans abandoned the contest with 
Erne in round twelve. .The bout 
took place in New York City. In 
1902 Gans knocked Erne off in 
one round. 


Strange as it may seem in these 
days of Joe Louis, John Henry 
Lewis, Henry Armstrong, Jackie 
Wilson, Beau Jack, Bob Mont- 
gomery and other Negro cham- 
pions, Gans encountered a color 
line of such proportions that at 
least a part of the sports public 
took seriously the claim of Jimmy 
Britt, of San Francisco, to the 
world’s lightweight championship, 
based on the arbitrary claim that 
Gans could no longer make the 
lightweight limit. Britt claimed 
the title after defeating young 
Corbett. 


Britt's subsequent bout with 
Battling Nelson was actually billed 
as being for the title. Gans, the 


champion, was left out in the cold 
by the weak claim of “overweight” 
when the issue really involved a boy- 
cott of Gans not so much because he 
was a Negro but because he figured 
to flatten such as Britt. He had 
won from Britt on a foul in five 
rounds. 


In those days it was often said 
that good Negro fighters could 
make more money acting as spar- 
ring partners for white boxers than 
they could ‘on their own.” 

After Britt had been defeated 
by Nelson and could no longer be 
so choosy, he again boxed Gans 
and was stopped in six rounds. 


Battling Nelson, the greatest 
distance fighter of all time, flashed 
across the horizon and defeated 
lightweights as fast as he could 
get them into a ring. But it had 
to be forty-five rounds for the 
Durable Dane. 


Gans gave Nelson his chance at 
the title in Goldfield, Nevada, in 
1906. Gans won on a foul in 
forty-two rounds. Referee George 
Siler was not sure about a low 
blow having been delivered by 
Nelson. 


. Gans’ first fight with Nelson 
brought to Gans his largest purse, 
11,000 dollars. Gans, the cham- 
: pion, actually had to seek the bout 
with the popular Nelson and he 
furthermore had to guarantee Nel- 
son 34,000 dollars. The writer 
: wonders where Manager Al Here- 
ford was all the time from the 
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fiasco with McGovern to the gyp- 
ping at Goldfield. 

Gans fought Nelson twice more 
and was knocked out by the Great 
Dane in seventeen rounds and 
twenty-one rounds respectively. 
That was in 1908. Gans fought 
one more bout, facing Jabez White 
of England, in a ten-round no- 
decision bout in New York. 

Training for his three bouts 
with Nelson, Gans was literally 
“dying on his feet.” One lung was 
about gone. He coughed up blood 
between rounds. 

Making the 133-pound ringside 
weight for a forty-five round fight 
hastened the death of the greatest 
ringman of all time. Gans an- 
swered the Great Timekeeper’s final 
gong in 1910. At the time of his 
death he weighed only eighty-five 
pounds. 

In any branch of sport you'll 
find the youngsters taking the 
opinions of the oldsters with a 
good-natured grain of saline when 
the oldsters maintain that such and 
such an old-timer was miles ahead 
of his latter-day successors. The 
youngsters argue that sport, like 
all other lines of endeavor, im- 
proves from year to year. 

The argument may be sound in 
the majority of cases but when it 
comes to disparaging Joe Gans in 
comparison with more recent ring- 
men, the answer is the same one 
the little grey squirrel gave when 
the bunny rabbit asked him what 
he had stashed for the winter. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Are All Men Created Equal? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HE American doctrine that 

} “all men are created equal,” 

as set forth in the Declara- 

tion of Independence, is 

something separate and aside from 

the principle of racial equality when 
encompassing the Negro. 

Such is the majority opinion of 
the nation, the January NEGRO 
Dicest Poll has discovered in a 
canvass on two controversial ques- 
tions. While most Americans feel 
that “‘all men are created equal,” 
they also seem to definitely feel that 
Negroes are not equal to whites. 

Questioned in the monthly poll 
on the query, “Are all men created 
equal?’ most answered in the af- 
firmative. However, when asked, 
“Are Negroes equal to whites?” 
most replied in the negative. 

Results on the “Are all men cre- 
ated equal ?’’ question were: 

Yes No Undecided 

North 79% 11% 10% 

West 82% 9% 9% 

South 61% 24% 15% 

Asked whether Negroes are 
equal to whites, the replies were 
the opposite: 

Yes No Undecided 

North 21% 68% 11% 

West -24% 62% 14% 

South 4% 92% 4% 
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This polling includes both Ne. 
groes and whites in the same pro- 
portion as they make up the na- 
tion’s population — ten white to 
every Negro. While both Negroes 
and whites were virtually agreed in 
their answers to the first query, 
there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the question ‘Are Ne- 
groes equal to whites?” The vast 
majority of Negroes in all sections 
of the country including the South 
express their belief that their race 
is the equal of the white race. 


The ostensible contradiction be- 
tween opinions which believe all 
men equal but Negroes not the 
equal of the whites evidently comes 
from the ingrown spirit of Amer- 
ican democracy which teaches the 


principles of equality from the’ 


early school days. 


Most of those who expressed 
their belief in equality never seemed 
to have stopped to think what the 
expression “All men are created 
equal” means. The great majority 
of Americans evidently repeat the 
phrase as a generous generality but 
always have mental qualifications 
on Negroes in some cases, Jews in 
others and still other nationalities 
in instances. 


ROUND 
TARLE 


RE ALL men created 
A equal ? 
In the sight of God, 
yes. 

But am I equal to Joe Louis? Cer- 
tainly not in the boxing ring. Am 
I equal to Marian Anderson? Cer- 
tainly not as a singer. 

Then there are other ways in 
which people are not equal? There 
can’t be any doubt about it. All 
men are not equal physically and 
mentally. All men are not equal 
in health and wealth, in knowledge 
and wisdom. 

Anyone not utterly blind has to 
admit the existence of glaring in- 
equalities among men. 

But if this is true, what then was 
meant by the statement in the Dec- 
laration of Independence that “‘all 
men are created equal?’ I believe 
the answer to this question is that 
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Are AU Men 
ted Equal? 


By W. T. Couch 


the author of the Declaration un- 
derstood that while inequalities of 
important kinds exist among men, 
yet all men are exactly, invariably, 
always and everywhere equal in one 
important respect. This one respect 
is that all men belong to the human 
species, all are created with equal 
rights, all are equal in the sight 
of God. 

Do I believe all men are created 
equal? In this sense, certainly, I do. 
Do I believe all men are equal? 
I do not. 

How many readers of these lines 
believe the Nazis are good people 
—equal in their goodness to others ? 
Or that people who insult Negroes 
possess goodness equal to that of 
people who always try to be de- 
cent? Nothing could be clearer 
than that all men are not equally 
good or equally talented. : 

I suppose no one will disagree 
that a man who is talented and 
good is superior to one who isn't. 
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Can it not be said, likewise, that 
a number of people with a lot of 
talents and goodness in them are 
superior to a comparable number 
with less of these qualities or with 
their opposites in them? 

There are, it has to be admitted, 
some people today who say there 
is nothing really good or bad, that 
what some people call good, others 
call bad, and there isn’t any way 
of telling one from the other. 

This is a very popular doctrine 
among sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists. When they want to say a 
thing is bad they call it “unscien- 
tific.” Most sociologists and an- 
thropologists say it is “unscientific” 
to believe one race or people is su- 
perior to another. They condemn 
people for being “unscientific” just 
as you and I condemn people for 
being “bad.” But if there is noth- 
ing good or bad, it is not only 
unscientific, it is silly to condemn 
anybody for anything. 

Are there superior races? If we 
apply the “‘scientific” doctrine that 
there is nothing really good or bad, 


By Melville 

T WOULD be difficult to find 
any statement of historic im- 
portance whose interpreta- 
tion has varied more widely 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS is a 
professor of anthropology at North- 
western University. 
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we get a most interesting answer to 
this question. For if there is noth- 
ing good or bad by which to deter. 
mine excellence or superiority, then 
the people that rule have to be te- 
garded as superior. 

As between the white man and 
the Negro, the white man has done 
and still does most of the ruling. 
Thus the same “‘science” that says 
there are no important racial dif- 
ferences also says at the same time 
that the white man is superior. 


Is this “‘science” really science? 
It seems to me nonsense, terribly 
dangerous nonsense. 


The great problem of the mod- 
ern world is to get people to be 
decent to each other in spite of dif- 
ferences. Nothing could be more 
as if calculated to cause endless 
hate and misery than the argument 
for decency on the basis of an 
equality that doesn’t exist. Nor can 
any better basis be found for the 
further development of civilized 
life than that equality which does 
exist. 


J. Herskovits 
than the phrase “All men are 
created equal.” 

In large measure, this is because 
its terms have been subjected to 
such widely differing interpreta- 
tions. But it is also because in- 
herent endowment and social oppor- 
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tunity have been badly confused by 
many who have cited the phrase to 
validate the advantages or handi- 
caps of one group in the face of 
another. 

By “men,” for instance, do we 
mean individual human beings, or 
racial groupings? 

By “equal,” do we mean equality 
in innate endowment, or equality 
of social position, or equality of 
opportunity ? 

Does “created” mean something 
inevitable, established under the di- 
rection of supernatural forces that 
control the universe? Or does this 
word signify the working out of 
social and historical drives that have 
st up differences within a given 
society ? 

Few persons today, who know the 
findings of the biological and so- 
dial sciences, would hold for any 
assumption of equality between in- 
dividuals, whether as concerns phys- 
ial form or the endowments that 
underlie behavior. Even identical 
twins differ in physical measure- 
ments if these are taken on a fine 
enough scale. 

When we enter the more difficult 
feld of aptitudes, we can only say 
that we know some persons respond 
avidly to music, while others are 
tone-deaf ; that some “have a gift’’ 
as the saying goes, for verbal ex- 
pression, while others early in their 
lives show manual skills. 

Yet we must have a care that 
inferences from such facts are not 
pressed too far. For while one indi- 


vidual differs from others, there is 
no basis for assuming any rela- 
tionship between any particular 
kind of endowment and any racial 
grouping. 

Actually, the evidence points in 
just the opposite direction, so that 
we can assume that all large groups 
of mankind run the gamut of hu- 
man capacity, even though the dis- 
tributions of individual aptitudes 
differ somewhat from group to 
group. 

To speak of racial differences in 
any connection, certainly as be- 
tween American whites and Amer- 
ican Negroes, is to deny the his- 
torical and biological facts that 
underlie the formation of the two 
groups. For the American Negro 
is a sociological, not a racial group- 
ing, by the simple circumstance of 
racial crossing; and the American 
white is a conglomerate of all the 
sub-varieties of Europe. 

The factor least taken into ac- 
count in discussions of our famous 
proposition is the role of society 
and of traditional ways of behavior. 
However men are “created,” they 
behave in terms of the conventions 
of the group to which they belong. 

But to evaluate differing ways of 
behavior of different groups, on the 
basis of objective criteria, is im- 
possible. Man is a plastic, malle- 
able creature. And just as a man’s 
stature can within limits be stunted 
by famine or made taller by proper 
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diet, so behavior can be influenced 
in such a variety of ways that, to 
all intents and purposes, the force 
of inherent endowment is ren- 
dered only a secondary factor in 
shaping the'adult personality. 

The equality that is within the 
grasp of all, and should be striven 
for to the utmost of the powers of 
those who believe in the dignity of 
mankind, is equality of opportunity. 


and which imposes the greatest 
hardship on the Negro. 

This, it would seem, is the essen. 
tial equality. Granted equality of 
opportunity, problems of inter. 
racial contacts, whether in the s0- 
cial, the economic, or the political 
fields, will take their proper place, 
And the individual, in terms of 
his personal capacities — which, it 
must again be emphasized, are not 


It is the denial of this that works 
most havoc with our democracy; 


racial — can find his interest, play 
his role, and achieve his adjustment. 


Breaking 


IN PHILADELPHIA, attendants at a bar on Market 
Street had a habit of breaking glasses used by each colored 
patron. 

Because the proprietor was a newcomer to the area, the 
Negroes decided he needed a lesson in business ethics. 
They knew he was demonstrating, without actually saying 
30, that he did not want colored trade. 

By pre-arrangement, one Saturday afternoon—about forty 
descended on the bar and began buying drinks. The glass- 
breaking stopped long before the majority began to feel 
their ‘‘spirits.” 


Josephus Simpson, Baltimore Afro-American 
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{ Neither white nor black are these 
strange southern mountaineers 


Mystery Men Of he Mountains 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Bonnie S. Ball 


of the races in certain moun- 

tainous countries of Virginia, 

Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Carolina have proven slightly con- 
fusing, due to the presence of a 
strange race whose origin has re- 
mained one of the deepest and most 
fascinating mysteries of American 
ethnology. 

The “melungeons,” who are 
called “ramps” in some sections by 
their neighbors, have the mixed 
characteristics of the white, the Ne- 
gro and the Indian. This has pre- 
vented a definite race classification, 
ind has also given rise to numer- 
ous theories concerning their origin. 

Some have dark, oily skin, kinky 
hair and dark eyes. Others have 
coarse, bronze-like skin with straight 
black hair. Still another group dif- 
fers little from the white race (per- 
haps having brown or light kinky 
hair with fair or medium skin, and 
blue or gray eyes), and a fourth 
has smooth, yellowish skin with 
cufly or kinky dark hair, and 
dreamy, almost  oriental-looking 
eves. 


It would be impossible to make 


J MANY decades census 


any accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of such people scattered 
throughout the mountains of these 
southern states, but it is safe to 
assume that their number would 
run into at least five figures. 

According to Bruce Crawford, 
one of the leading ethnological 
students of the Appalachians and 
a writer, “melungeons” were off- 
cially recognized about 1887 and 
given a separate legal existence un- 
der the title of “Coatan Indians” on 
the theory of their descent from 
Raleigh’s Lost-Colony of Roanoke 
Island (North Carolina), a very 
convenient theory of disposal, but 
hardly satisfying to the inquisitive 
historian. 

The older ‘“melungeons” say 
they are Portuguese. As one who has 
known the ‘‘melungeons” since 
childhood, attended school with 
their children, played with them on 
my father’s farm, and in later years, 
taught them as pupils, and done 
first-hand research on their lives 
and past, I can give here only the 
theories of their origin. 

Mr. Crawford’s research revealed 
that when John Sevier organized 
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the state of Franklin (Tennessee), 
there was a colony of ‘‘dark- 
skinned, reddish-brown complex- 
ioned people supposed to be of 
Moorish descent.”” They were 
neither Indians nor Negroes, but 
claimed to be Portuguese. 

There is a theory that the “me- 
lungeon”’ is a product of the tumul- 
tuous period of frontier warfare 
when white blood was fused with 
Indian captor’s and that of the 
Negro slave. 

There are also persistent stories 
(which are recorded in history) 
that DeSoto visited southwestern 
Virginia in the sixteenth century, 
touching a long chain of mountains 
leading into Tennessee. One ridge, 
known as Newman’s, was once 
scene of a teeming colony of ‘“‘me- 
lungeons,” who are claimed to have 
descended from members of De- 
Soto’s party lost or captured there. 

In both Carolinas, melungeons 
were many years ago denied privi- 
leges usually accorded white peo- 
ple. Because of such restrictions, 
many migrated to Tennessee where 
courts in two counties ruled that 
they are not Negroes. 

Research has revealed traditions 
that indicate that the melungeons 
are descendants of the ancient Phoe- 
nicians who removed from Carth- 
age to Morocco, whence they crossed 
the Strait of Gibraltar to settle in 
northern Portugal. A colony of 
these Moors is said to have crossed 
the Atlantic before the American 
Revolution and settled in North 


January 
Carolina. They are supposed to be 
pure-blooded Cathagenians and not 
mixed with anything. 

In weighing this last theory, it 
is interesting to note that the Moors 
in Tennessee called themselves Por. 
tuguese, that the Moors of Carolina 
came from Portugal, and that “me. 
lungeons”’ still call themselves Por. 
tuguese. 

Yet such surnames among them 
as Collins, Gibson, Sexton or Free- 
man hardly suggest an ancient 
Phoenician background. And there 
is nothing about the word “ramp” 
to suggest a shy and _ inoffensive 
race of people. Neither is there any 
known reason for usage of the word 
“‘melungeon,” which is said to be 
derived from a French word, me- 
lange, meaning mixture. 

The “melungeons’’ are often shy 
toward strangers, but always ami- 
able with acquaintances. They are 
loyal to their kin and employers. 
They are not criminally inclined. 
They like a carefree existence with 
members of their own race. (They 
seldom wed outside their clan, and 
virtually all ‘“‘melungeons” of 4 
single state are related.) 

Nearly all “melungeonis,” young 
and old, chew tobacco. They live 
largely on bacon, corn pone, mush 
and strong coffee. In early spring 
they sometimes gather a fuzzy, 
green plant that grows along 
streams, that they call “bear's let- 
tuce.” They sprinkle it with salt 
and eat it raw. They like to gather 
wild fruits and berries to eat right 
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off the bush, but they see no point 
in exerting themselves by canning 
or preserving them. 

No fisherman can compete with 
the “melungeon.” He simply wades 
into a stream with his shoes on and 
searches with his hands for a fish 
in hiding. In no time at all, he will 
be on his way home with a string 
of fish. 

The “‘melungeons” are a sturdy 
race of people and seldom have an 
illness requiring the attention of a 
physician. They apply many home 
remedies such as ointments made at 
home, or various herb teas. They 
often have “herb doctors” among 
them, and mid-wives for child de- 


Legal Beagles At Work 


livery, which seems a comparatively 
easy procedure with many “melun- 
geon”” women. 

Their religion is of simple Pro- 
testant type. Occasionally they have 
a “preacher” of their own, but most 
often they attend the white church- 
es... 
Now that the ‘“melungeons” 
have entered industry as laborers, 
the segregation is not so notice- 
able as in former years. Most white 
people are tolerant of them. To 
what extent they will modify their 
modes and be absorbed into the 
mainstream of American life can- 
not be foretold. They still remain 
America’s mysterious race. 


TWO NEGRO LAW PARTNERS got the case of 
a policy racketeer charged with income tax violation. 
There was promise of a really large fee if they won 


the case. 


When the appeal came up in Federal court in another 
city, only one of the two lawyers made the journey but 
promised to wire the decision the moment it was announced. 

Finally after many anxious minutes, the wire came and 
read: “Justice has triumphed.” 

The partner wired back immediately: “Appeal at once.” 


Deton J. Johnson 
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IN LIBERIA certain of the natives are eligible to vote provided 
they wear pants to the polling places. On one election day, long 
lines of natives were standing on a queue on the outskirts of town in 
their native, half-naked garb. They were waiting their chance to vote. 

The group of several hundred owned only ten pairs of pants 
between them. The first ten in line would don the pants, run to the 
polls, vote, and then scurry back to shed the pants and let the next 


ten vote. Harry McAlpin 


AT ONE of the American air bases in Africa, an American 
soldier carved a pipe and sold it to a native for $15, thinking he 
had made a really good deal. 

The native showed it to a second American soldier who gladly 
paid $75 for it, thinking he had a rare piece of native handicraft. 
Ralph Jackson 


IN JOHANNESBURG, South Africa, a native named Mongola 
cut grass, spent a whole day plaiting it into a rope, then climbed a 
tree and hanged himself. Time 


ON THE AFRICAN Gold Coast, a lecturer sent out by the 
British Ministry of Information gave a talk on life in Britain. He 
spoke of the English spring and of the songs of the English birds 
such as the cuckoo and nightingale. Here he paused and asked if any 
Africans in the audience knew what these songs were like. One 
said yes. 

“Ah, then you have lived in England?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Well, how do you know then?” 
“Slow movement Beethoven Pastoral Symphony, sir.” 
Dr. Julian Huxley, Spectator, London 
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{ Growth of understanding first 


step to solution of Negro problem 


Report From The Kace Front 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Harry V. Richardson 


impending disaster falls 

heavily on the hearts of many 

earnest citizens these days 
whenever the thought of “race” 
comes to mind. 


It is a feeling of hopeless inevit- 
ability, as though present-day re- 
lations between groups and races 
were almost, if not quite, beyond 
successful handling. Each outbreak 
of interracial violence seems but a 
foretaste of worse yet to come. 


The trek of large numbers of 
Negroes to industrial centers in 
search of work, the ghettos of many 
large cities with their overcrowded, 
underprivileged masses, the general 
tenseness of the times, the coming 
readjustments that must follow the 
war—these are all grounds, and 
valid grounds, for uneasiness. They 
are causing many to wonder what, 
if anything, can be done to offset 
the trouble, and to solve the persist- 
ent race problem which is our ‘‘na- 


like a sense of 


HARRY V. RICHARDSON is chap- 
lain of Tuskegee Institute. 


tional dilemma” and, in some ways, 
our national shame. 

Nothing can solve the problem 
suddenly and relieve the nation for 
all time of this tremendous re- 
sponsibility. What we call the race 
problem is really not a problem in 
the sense of a single issue arising at 
a particular time or place. It is, in 
reality, a process, a long drawn-out 
process, already running through 
300 years and involving the upward 
movement of a people from slave 
status to full citizenship in a nation 
they have helped to build. 

The process moves forward con- 
stantly, but it moves at an uneven 
speed. There are times when i: ad- 
vances both rapidly and peacefully, 
with splendid gains in many areas 
of life. There are other times when 
it has to push its way slowly through 
turmoil and opposition stirred up by 
persons or events. 

Granting that there is nothing 
that can bring the process to sudden: 
completion, there is much that can 
be done to ease today’s tensions and 
help us make a worthy contribution 
toward an ultimate solution. 
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One step of primary importance 
that can be undertaken immediately 
is the exchange of basic understand- 
ings—wholesome, sensible feelings, 
attitudes and outlooks, from which 
constructive efforts may arise. 

Most essential to a basic under- 
standing is recognizing the Negro 
as an American. He should not be 
seen as an invader or an interloper 
of even as an unwelcome immigrant. 

He was in the nation from its in- 
ception, arriving at Jamestown in 
1619, a year before the Mayflower 
arrived at Plymouth. He has played 
his part as best he could, in the de- 
velopment of America ever since. 

Strikingly enough, it is in the 
South, where he is, and has been, 
most restricted, that he has made 
his greatest contribution. 

Negro labor created most of the 
wealth of the old South and much 
of the wealth of the South of recent 
years. The fact that he has never 
been permitted to enjoy a full 
measure of the fruit of his labor 
does not diminish the importance 
of his contribution. It, rather, 
strengthens his claim to a fairer 
share of national consideration. 

In a word, the Negro is as much 
American as any element in the 
population, and more than many. 
He has been, however, a badly treat- 
ed American. 

We must recognize that progress 
is just as important an element in 
the race problem as the troubles 
that arise from time to time. The 
rapidity of Negro progress is one of 
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the marvels of our history. 

But if this progress is a tribute 
to the Negro, it is also a tribute to 
the nation as a whole. For, being 
always in the minority, the Negro 
could not have progressed without 
the sympathy and assistance of his 
fellow-Americans. 

From the very beginning the 
presence of a suppressed people in 
a nation founded for freedom was 
an anomaly and an eyesore. Efforts 
were launched early to remove the 
unwholesome fact. The struggle, 
however, has been long, sometimes 
bitter, always hard. 

Before emancipation, the strug- 
gle was one between morals and 
property. As a slave, the Negro was 
chattel property, while freedom is 
a moral ideal. It is never easy for 
morals to win over dollars, but that 
was the victory the nation actually 
achieved. 

Today the struggle centers around 
the extension of common privileges 
to those to whom they are due. Or, 
to say it differently, the race prob- 
lem today arises from the effort of 
a part of the population to gain 
access to the mainstreams of national 
life. 

It is an open question as to 
whether present troubles are any 
worse than those of the past. But 
eventual mastery of difficulties is 
the one sure thing the history of the 
problem clearly indicates. Progress 
in past and present is an undeniable 
fact. 

In no part of America is this 
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progress more clearly illustrated than 
in the South, where Negroes are 
more numerous, tensions severest, 
repressions and discriminations most 
bitter. Yet, when seen in historic 
retrospect and in the light of other 
considerations, the South’s progress 
is both great and gratifying. 

One must always remember that 
what we call the South is neither a 
geographical nor a human unit. It 
is a composite of peoples and of 
ways. Some sections of the South 
ate highly advanced in their hand- 
ling of human relations. Some other 
sections are backward and reac- 
tionary, little advanced beyond the 
super-race, slave-holding mind. 
Much depends, also, upon the 
leadership that prevails at a given 
time. 

One must remember, further, that 
in a problem as vast as the race 
problem all aspects do not move 
forward at the same rate. 

Greatest progress at the moment 
seems to be in the area of public 
education, which in several sections 
is marked by increasing state ap- 
propriations, better facilities and 
higher pay for Negro teachers. Al- 
though coming in turbulence, it 
appears now that increased political 
participation by Negroes in many 
parts of the South is definitely on 
the way. 


Noteworthy, too, is the steady 
growth of more liberal Southern 
thinking, especially the quiet growth 
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of a realistic, dispassionate view of 
things racial, which is at once the 
consternation of old-line dema- 
gogues and the sign of the more 
progressive South. 

Greatest lag at the moment is in 
the economic area, where even in 
wartime, Negroes find it hard to 
enter industry, and when they do, 
only at unfair rates of pay in lower- 
class jobs. 

In no sense is this mention of 
progressive developments an effort 
to talk the race problem down. 
Neither is it an effort to hide the 
countless barriers that still stand in 
the South to hamper and humiliate 
colored citizens. 

It is, however, an effort to ac- 
knowledge a most wholesome prog- 
ress which any honest long-range 
view reveals. Failure to see and to 
honor is .to disavow the labors of 
a long line of noble people, white 
and colored. 

In facing a great national issue 
such as the race problem, the limi- 
tations of an appeal for understand- 
ing are obvious. Understanding is 
not action; attitudes alone can solve 


problems. 


Progress in race relations comes 
in response to what people do. Peo- 
ple act in response to what they 
think. To inveigh against anti-social 
activity when underlying attitudes 
ate bad is futile. Attitudes and un- 
derstanding are not solutions, but 
they are the first step to that end. 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Back To Normalcy. 1n Owosso, 
Mich., home town of Governor 
Dewey, a Negro was allowed for 
the first time to sleep overnight in 
the lily-white city during the pres- 
idential campaign. After election, 
a delegation of Negro boys were 
barred from a state YMCA con- 
ference in the city. 

Super-Cure For Supermen. 
Somewhere in England, wounded 
Nazi “supermen” are being nursed 
back to health once again by the 
only Negro nurses in the European 
theater of war. 

Red Menace. In Washington, 
a white Manpower Commission 
aide was fired because he was too 
strict in enforcing a ban on job 
discrimination. He was told he 
would not have been so zealous 
unless he was a Communist. 

Bias Begins At Home. In 
New Orleans, La., the American 
Federation of Labor executive 
council protested a proposed Fed- 
eral law to prohibit racial discrim- 
ination in labor unions but said 
the law was fine if applied to em- 
ployers only. 

Smoke Gets In Their Eyes. 
In New York, five top-ranking 
Negro members of Paul Baron's 
band were dropped when the out- 
fit was signed for a cigarette radio 
show. 
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Hitler’s Bed Boys. In Paris, 
Nazi “‘supermen” went out of their 
way during the occupation to find 
Negro mistresses, the local colored 
folk report. 

The Rocky Road Back. In Hot 
Springs, Ark., a returning Negro 
veteran and his wife were barred 
from an army redistribution center 
by an army captain after the Dixie 
manager had assigned them one 
of the best rooms in his hotel. 


Taken For A Ride. In Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., a Detroit Negro was 
jailed for 60 days and paid $103 
in fines for sitting next to a white 
man in a bus. 


Brittania Waives The Rules. 
In England, social workers are 
faced with a “big problem” of what 
to do with more than 200 illegiti- 
mate Negro children of white 
British women and Negro soldiers. 

Tonsorial Tolerance. In Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Negroes are getting hair- 
cuts in town for the first time. They 
had been barred in local barber 
shops for years and had to go out 
of the city for haircuts. The town 
now has a new barber—a Japanese- 
American—who is doing a land 
office business with Negroes and 
whites, who protested against the 
barber ban. 
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Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 


By David L. Cohn 


the white South is this: the 

South must decide whether 

or not it wants to retain its 
Negro population or risk losing a 
large part of it by emigration to 
other sections of the country. 

If it wants to keep Negroes in 
the South, it must make many ad- 
justments that will satisfy at least 
the more urgent demands of this 
clamant and highly race-conscious 
group. Otherwise it is reasonable 
to assume, both from the facts of 
the immediate past and from the 
present mood of Negroes, that they 
will leave the section in great 
numbers. 

There are roughly 10 million 
Negroes in the region and 30 mil- 


d HE ESSENTIAL dilemma of 


DAVID L. COHN is the Mississippi 
author whose controversial article How 
The South Feels appeared in a recent 
issue of Necro Dicest. He has written 
a number of books, his most recent 
being Combustion On Wheels. 


lion whites, so that Negroes cor- 
stitute a quarter of the total pop- 
ulation. In some of the Southern 
states, the proportion is as high 
as a third or a half, while in cer- 
tain counties of the deep South, 
there are three Negroes for every 
white. 

By contrast, Negroes make up 
only 9.8 per cent of the total United 
States population; only 1.2 per cen! 
of the New England community ; 
and only 4.8 per cent of a great 
Middle Western state such as 
Illinois. 

Negroes are obviously an ovet- 
whelming fact in the economic lite 
of the South. They are not oni; 
labor but they are cheap, ubiqui- 
tous labor that does the heavy work 
of the community and is, generally 
speaking, docile. 

Negroes hoe the corn, pick tie 
cotton, sweat in the sawmills and 
cottonseed oil mills, and tamp the 
ties of the Yellow Dog railroad 
in the blazing Mississippi sun. Ne- 
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gro women are the classical and 
almost the only domestics of the 
area. They are the cooks, maids, 
children’s nurses, and washerwom- 
en, whose low wage scale has made 
it possible for even the small-in- 
come Southern home to have one 
or more servants. 

The South is a section of low- 
cost labor. Wages there are gen- 
erally below those of the rest of 
the country. It has long maintained 
that, for various reasons, it could 
not compete with richer, more ex- 
perienced, more highly industrial- 
ized sections of the nation if it had 
to pay the same wage scales; and, 
faced with uniform Federal wage 
legislation, it has sought wage dif- 
ferentials weighted in its favor. 

At the risk of oversimplification 
and without taking into account 
various economic factors that have 
handicapped the South’s growth 
(some imposed from without and 
some stemming from conditions 
within), one may say that it is 
largely the presence of Negroes 
which has made possible the low 
wage scales of the South. 

Immigrants did not go South in 
considerable numbers before the 
Civil War, because they did not 
want to compete with slave labor; 
nor did they go there afer the war, 
because they did not want to com- 
pete with low-wage free labor. 

The very abundance of Negroes 
made for a cheap labor market, 
while the fact that they could exist 
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at an almost Oriental standard of 
living, and yet multiply, tended to 
perpetuate the system. 

There are other considerations, 
The South has long been bitterly 
opposed to labor unions; when it 
has not prevented them from start- 
ing, it has tried to hamstring them. 
Here the Negro unwittingly has 
played a valuable role for the anti- 
unionists. Excluded from the white 
man’s unions, docile, accustomed to 
hard labor and a low standard of 
living, he has done much, by his 
mere presence, to prevent the 
growth of unionism—although by 
so doing he had injured both the 
white worker and himself. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
emigration of considerable num- 
bers of Negroes from the section 
would sharply change the situation 
of relative non-unionism and low 
wages which many Southern indus- 
trialists have sought to perpetuate 
on the ground that their industries 
could not otherwise exist. 

It is equally clear that a great 
part of Southern industrial-agricul- 
tural productivity depends upon 
Negro labor. Negroes contribute 
enormously to the South’s annual 
production of wealth; consequently 
their emigration would work seti- 
ous harm to the economic welfare 
of the area, retard its progress to- 
ward industrialization as an escape 
from the cotton-tobacco wheel upon 
which it has long suffered, and 
place it perhaps at a fatal disad- 
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vantage in competition with other 
sections of the nation. Negroes are 
both producers and consumers. 

As consumers they occupy an im- 
portant place in the economic life 
of the South, for they buy products 
made there or imported and dis- 
tributed by local merchants. Thou- 
sands of Southern merchants sup- 
port themselves largely by the cus- 
tom of Negroes, and these mer- 
chants in turn affect their communi- 
ties as home owners and taxpayers. 


Finally, although Negroes do not 
in general vote, they are counted 
as citizens for proportional repre- 
sentation in Congress; hence they 
give the South a political power 
which it would not have without 
them—a power which makes each 
white Southern voter the equal in 
strength of two or three voters else- 
where in the country. 

Yet Negroes have long been 
leaving the South in great numbers 
and, unless there is a change in their 
situation, it is safe to assume that 
they will continue to leave at per- 
haps an accelerated rate after the 
war. 


It is madness to assume, as native 
fascists do, that 10 million Negroes 
will attempt to improve their lot 
by resort to arms. 


In a democracy such as ours, 
Negroes have the right to seek, and 
may seek, legislation that will put 
them on a parity with other citi- 
zens. But the laws cannot be effec- 
tive unless they are enacted with 
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the consent of the community and 
are fairly administered with its ap- 
proval; it is sufficient to cite in this 
respect the fate of the prohibition 
law. 

The status of the Southern Ne- 
gro would seem, then, to lie in the 
hands of Southern whites generally 
rather than in the hands of legisla- 
tors, whether Federal or state. 

There remains the right or the 
weapon of emigration—the method 
employed by the hordes of immi- 
grants who came here to escape op- 
pression in their homelands or to 
improve their economic status. It 
is the age-old method of the poor, 
the obscure, the politically weak; 
a form, so to speak, of active non- 
resistance against which nothing 
avails except a removal of the 
gtievances of which the emigrants 
complain. 

This method has actually been 
employed by Southern Negroes for 
the past fifty years, but, for reasons 
which we shall examine, it has been 
intensified during the past twenty- 
five years and there is every reason 
to believe it will be used more 
widely in the immediate future. 

To illustrate, the Negro popula- 
tion of Detroit increased from 
around 40,000 in 1920 to 149,000 
in 1940; of Cleveland, from 34,000 
to 84,000; of New York, from 
152,000 to 458,000; of St. Louis, 
from 69,000 to 108,000. 

The great modern movement of 
Negroes from the South began dur- 
ing the last war. Its effects were 
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striking. By 1930, when Northern 
Negroes numbered 2.4 millions, the 
loss to the South amounted to 
nearly 2 millions. 


This is more than 20 per cent 
of its Negro population and more 
than 5 per cent of its total popula- 
tion. The actual loss is even greater, 
since the Negroes who emigrated 
would have left their progeny in 
the area had they remained. 


There were many reasons for the 
emigration, including a coincidence 
of three factors: the war had cre- 
ated a great demand for labor, the 
demand was intensified by the shut- 
ting off of European immigration, 
and the boll weevil struck heavily 
in the old South cotton areas. 

Labor agents, disguised as insur- 
ance men and salesmen, worked 
incessantly among Negroes on be- 
half of Northern industry. They 
promised unheard-of high wages, 
attractive living conditions, less un- 
employment, a shorter working day 
than on the farm, a Jim Crowless 
land where every Negro man was 
“Mr.” and every Negro woman 
was “Mrs.” to the white people, 
and better educational facilities. 

Southern Negroes already in the 
North, and those who had recently 
gone, wrote glowing letters to their 
friends and relatives in the South 
urging them to come to the prom- 
ised land, and the Northern Negro 
press chimed in. These were posi- 
tive inducements that thousands 
could not resist. 
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The Negro emigrants said they 
were leaving because of low wages, 
bad housing conditions on planta- 
tions, unsatisfactory crop settle. 
ments, rough treatment by law off- 
cers, and unfairness in the courts, 
but many were moved by nothing 
more than a desire for travel. 

Others were swept from their 
moorings in a movement that be- 
came almost hysterical at times. 
Some Negroes were even advised 
by their white friends to leave areas 
where the crop outlook seemed 
hopeless. 

There were three main streams 
of migration. The largest stream 
flowed from Georgia through the 
Atlantic coast states and terminated 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 

A second stream began in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama but split into 
three branches in Ohio—one going 
to Indiana and Illinois, another to 
Michigan, and a third remaining 
in Ohio. 

The third stream flowed from 
Louisiana through Arkansas and 
Missouri into Illinois. 

Within a period of ninety days 
during the twenties, 12,000 Ne- 
groes left the cotton fields of Mis- 
sissippi, and an average of two 
hundred were leaving Memphis 
every night. Georgia was especially 
hard hit. It is estimated that, be- 
tween 1920 and 1923, its available 
labor supply was reduced by two- 
fifths. 


The Macon Telegraph expressed 
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the consternation of the white com- 
munity :— 

“Everybody seems to be asleep 
about what is going on right under 
our noses—that is, everybody but 
farmers who waked up on morn- 
ings recently to find every Negro 
over 21 on their places gone—to 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis. It was a week following 
that several Macon employers found 
good Negroes, men trained in their 
work, . . . had suddenly left and 
gone to Cleveland.” 

The South did not willingly suf- 
fer the exodus, and attempted to 
stop it by repression and exhorta- 
tion. Labor agents were beaten, 
jailed, or run out of the commu- 
nity. Negroes hanging around rail- 
road stations were arrested on 
charges of vagrancy; sometimes mi- 
grants were taken from trains and 
jailed; and attempts were made to 
keep Northern Negro newspapers 
from reaching their Southern 
readers. 


Much of the Southern press de- . 


nounced the industrial North in 
terms reminiscent of the antebellum 
struggle between slaveowners and 
abolitionists. It described the op- 
portunities for Negroes in the South 
and the kindly relationships long 
existing between thousands of indi- 
vidual whites and Negroes. 
Sometimes picnics were held with 
free pop and hamburgers for Ne- 
groes, at which white and Negro 
speakers harangued the crowd on 
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the advantages of the South as a 
home for colored people. 

Negro leaders told white leaders 
that Negroes would prefer to re- 
main in the South if some of their 
grievances were removed. 

None of these methods was suc- 
cessful. Negroes continued to leave 
the South until they were stopped 
by the stark facts of the economic 
depression of the 1930's. Yet the 
urge to emigrate still apparently 
burns in the breast of Negroes. 
Time (June 19, 1944) reports as 
follows on conditions in Missis- 
sippi:— 

“Since 1940, when Mississippi 
whites outnumbered the Negroes 
for the first time in a century, an 
estimated 50,000 Negroes have left 
the state, headed north in the hope 
of better pay and a better life.” 

Given the urge to emigrate, the 
tise of Negro race consciousness 
and Negro public opinion, the 
changing attitudes of younger Ne- 
groes who are better educated than 
their elders and more sharply aware 
of their rights, the provocative role 
of the Negro press and Negro lead- 
ership, it is obvious that Negro 
emigration from the South would 
now in all probability be progress- 
ing at a high rate if it were not for 
one transitory fact. 

That fact is the wartime freezing 
of labor by Federal fiat, which 
makes it difficult for workers to 
move capriciously from one area 
to another. 

In the face of the hard reality, 
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Southerners are likely to say, and 
with much truth, that the lot of 
the Negro in the North is not a 
happy one—that in the North the 
Negro is the last to be hired and 
the first to be fired; that many of 
the repressions that run against him 
in the South also run against him 
in the North and are often more 
savage—untempered as they are by 
that complex mutuality of under- 
standing and sympathy which so 
often prevails among Southern 
whites and Negroes; that Harlem 
is a cesspool of disease, filth, and 
crime where Negroes are unmerci- 
fully gouged by landlords and mer- 
chants; that many avenues of eco- 
nomic opportunity are closed to 
Negroes so that, unless they are 
in the professions, they are normally 
in demand only as domestics or as 
performers of heavy, dirty work 
which many whites reject. 

All these things may be true; yet 
they do not alter the situation. 
Southern Negroes, in my opinion, 
will continue to leave the South 
after the war so long as they believe 
they will be better off in the North. 


This tendency poses a problem of 
grave importance for the South and 
for the nation. The status of the 
Southern Negro has improved enor- 
mously during the past fifty years. 
It is reasonable to assume that his 
status will continue to improve if 
the white man realizes (as he has 
so often done) that he has sinned 
against the Negro, and — equally 
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important — if the Negro realizes 
that he himself has not always been 
free from sinning. He is not, de. 
spite the sentimentalists, a black 
saint in overalls, any more than 
the white man is a devil in a Sears, 
Roebuck suit. 

Yet when this has been said, the 
fact remains that since the whites 
are masters of their community, and 
Negroes can effectively express their 
resentment over their grievances 
only by leaving the community, a 
positive program must be offered 
by the whites if they want Negroes 
to stay in the South. 


It is certain that they cannot re- 
tain Negroes entirely upon white 
terms; that over many areas of dis- 
content they must make mutually 
satisfactory adjustments or be pre- 
pared to witness profound changes 
in their economic life and their 
way of living. 

The situation is one that demands 
for its successful solution not only 
good will on both sides, but the 
coolest calculation; a dangerous 
impasse will be reached if Negroes 
ask too much or if whites grant too 
little. 

If any non-Southerner is com- 
placent about this problem, let him 
wake up and take notice. It is one 
that concerns not only the South 
but the whole nation; the fate of 
14 million people, or one-tenth of 
the whole population, must affect 
the nation. 

If masses of Negroes go North, 
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will the effect be that, while the 
South suffers severe economic dis- 
locations (thereby affecting the na- 
tion), the Negro question will be 
transferred North? 

There are, for example, more 
Negroes on a single Mississippi 
cotton plantation than in all of 
Vermont. What would happen if 
the Negro population of Bellows 
Falls should increase ftom, say, five 
families to five hundred families? 
If thousands of Negroes should 
appear in the Northern labor mar- 
ket when that market was already 
approaching satiety or was over- 
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burdened, would these Negroes be 
welcomed by Northern white labor 
with bouquets or with brickbats? 

If, politically, the Northern pop- 
ulation were increased by several 
million Negroes and they voted 
en bloc, would the destiny of the 
nation then rest perhaps in the 
hands of this minority during cru- 
cial, hotly contested national elec- 
tions? 

These are grave questions for 
which there are no glib, ready-made 
answers. It would be a rash nation 
that did not give them the earnest 
study their importance demands. 


Deeds Aad Misdeeds 


AN OLD NEGRO had just paid the last installment 
on his little homestead. The real estate man congratulated 
him. ‘Now, Joe,” he said, “I'll make you a deed to the 


place.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said the old gent, “but if it’s just 
the same to you, I'd rather you give me a mortgage to 


the place.” 


“But you don’t understand, Joe,” said the realtor. “A 
deed is what you really want.” 

“Well,” said the old man hesitatingly, ‘‘all I know is 
that I owned a farm one time before. I had the deed and 
the bank had the mortgage. And the first thing I knew, 
the bank got the farm.” 


Roark Bradford, Quote 
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Condensed from Journal Of 


IJ / J; >> IF ART TATUM'S flying 
ying ingers fingers had not preferred synco- 
pation to classical music, no less 

Condensed from Look a critic than Sergei Rachmaninoff 


_ says Tatum could have been the 
world’s greatest concert pianist. This high regard for his ability 
is shared by the jazz world. The late Fats Waller seriously 
announced Tatum’s presence at a Greenwich Village spot last fall: 
“God is in the house tonight.” 

“God” will not take second place to, or bear disrespect from, 
anyone. When late, too-convivial revelers got noisy at another 
New York club one night, Tatum shouted over the mike: ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, do we have to perform a major operation to keep 
you quiet?” The crowd settled to pindrop silence. 

Toledo-born 34 years ago, Tatum played for local radio stations 
until singer Adelaide Hall took him to New York as her accom- 
panist. Subsequent solo recordings spread his reputation widely. 
He has appeared at swank rendezvous from London to California; 
last January he performed at the first jazz concert ever held in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. From night-club work, radio 
guest appearances and his recordings he makes from $1,000 to 
$1,500 a week. 

Completely blind in one eye, with only dim vision in the other, 
Tatum has been considering an operation which may possibly 
restore his sight. His extra pair of eyes, in the meanwhile, has 
been brother Carl, recently discharged from the Navy. 

Copyright, Look, November 14, 1944 


Wa >> THE JOB preferences of 
at ob: Negro school children were 
asked in elementary schools in 
Nashville, Tennessee; Franklin, 
Tennessee; and Burlington, 
North Carolina. Fifty per cent of the boys chose these occupa- 
tions: doctor (16%), farmer (14%), carpenter (12%) and 
teacher (8%). 

The choices of the girls were—teacher (34%), nurse (22%), 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 
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beautician (14%), and domestic service (14%). 

Comparison of choices of Negroes and whites indicate (1) 
similarities in choices of girls in teacher, nurse, beautician; 
(2) differences in choices of boys—first four choices of whites: 
farmer, pilot, mill or plant worker, and doctor; (3) the occupa- 
tional level chosen by Negro children is higher than that of whites. 

Copyright, Journal of Negro Education, Fall, 1944 


bet >> THE BADGE of color all 

oilet _Jension through the South is the separate 
toilet. 

Condensed from New Republic 

By A. G. Mezerik same work and receive the same 


pay throughout the Higgins 
shipyard in New Orleans. They do not use the same toilets. 

Not long ago, in order to alleviate the critical labor shortage, 
the government moved several thousand Jamaicans into New 
Orleans to work in the Higgins plants. The Jamaicans were both 
Negro and white, and neither recognized any color difference. 
The Negroes among the Jamaicans were asked to use the colored 
washrooms. They rebelled. 

In an effort to solve the problem a third set of toilets was 
created, marked “Jamaican.” 

The whites in the contingent, feeling that they were more 
Jamaican than white, naturally used those toilets. New Orleans 
whites in the yard observed this phenomenon and the rumor 
spread that Higgins was forcing whites to use Negro toilets. 

Thus came about the one and only strike in the Higgins yards. 

I am glad to report that it was not necessary to create another 
set of toilets marked ‘Jamaican white’; yet the feeling is ines- 
capable that too many people believe that one solution to the 
color problem is an ever growing number of labeled toilets. 

Copyright, New Republic, November 27, 1944 


Ss. >> ONE of the most popular 
= A cribe writers on the Stars and Stripes, 
the daily newspaper of the U. S. 
Armed Forces in Paris is Sergeant 
By Edward B. Toles Allan M. Morrison. 

Now entering his second year 
as a staff writer, his meaty, accurate accounts of brother Gls in 
action are known to thousands of GIs but few know that this 
frequent by-line belongs to a young, shy, bashful Negro reporter. 
White Gls have written him grudgingly objecting to what they 
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termed too much praise for Negro units. Negro GIs have referred 
to him as “that liberal white writer ” 

One lieutenant colonel commanding a Negro unit said to me: 
“Now there is a white reporter who is doing an excellent job in 
the interest of Negro troops. If all white writers were like 

He became a staff writer for the London edition of the Stars 
and Stripes in 1943. 

Morrison does not confine his writing solely to activities of 
Negro troops, although he has covered practically every outstand- 
ing achievement of Negro troops in this war, but his copy has 
included achievements of other phases of the war. 

His articles on Negro troops have proved to be great morale- 
builders for Negro units who seldom get Negro papers in France. 

Copyright, Chicago Defender, November 25, 1944 


>> THE VITAL American 
or ideal of tolerance is getting vig- 


orous and positive aid from the 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch public schools of Springfield, 


Massachusetts. 

Springfield’s program for education in democracy centers in its 
schools, but aims at every person in the city’s 160,000 population. 

It is based on a simple premise: That children are inherently 
tolerant, and merely need to be kept that way. In five years of 
operation, the program has been so successful that other cities are 
preparing to adopt it. 

Racial, national or religious prejudice is at a minimum among 
school children in Springfield, and is disappearing among adults 
despite an extremely mixed population. The city has about 
64,000 residents of old New England stock; some 25,000 are of 
Irish derivation; 20,000 of French-Canadian; 5000 Negro; 
15,000 Italian; 10,000 Polish; 10,000 Jewish; 5000 Swedish; 
4000 German, and 3000 of Greek. 

Segregation of races has never been practiced in public schools; 
as long ago as 1899 a Negro woman was appointed a teacher, 
served at intervals for 37 years. 

The Springfield program in essence is mutual appreciation of 
the merits of all races, religions and nationalities, instilled by 
impressing on children—and adults—the vital contribution of 
every people of the world to American democracy. 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 29, 1944 


American foreign policy 


Condensed from the Book, ‘‘Prejudice” 


By Carey McWilliams 


COMPARISON of the 
Al racial creed of the West 

Coast on the Japanese with 

the racial orthodoxy of the 
Deep South reveals the existence of 
the same fallacies, stereotypes and 
myths. 

It shows how what is called “the 
race question” is exploited and 
manipulated. It shows how persist- 
ent and vicious these myths and 
stereotypes can become once they 
are implanted, through a process of 
conflict and controversy, in the 
mores of a particular region. 

It shows the alarming extent to 
which the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment of the United States toward 
“colored” races and nations has 


CAREY McWILLIAMS is a West 
Coast lawyer and newspaperman who 
took to books and won national promi- 
nence with his revealing works, begin- 
ning with Factories In The Field, a 
study of migratory farmers. Others 
that followed were I/] Fares The Land 
and Brothers Under The Skin. 


{ Provincial prejudices determine 


been determined by the prov‘ncial 
prejudices of a particular region; 
more precisely, of a particular state. 

The extent to which local aspects 
of “the race question” have influ- 
enced our foreign policy is a ques- 
tion which, of necessity, will loom 
much larger in the future than it has 
in the past. 

As a nation we shall discover that 
we are unable to implement a sound 
postwar foreign policy until we 
formulate and rigorously apply a 
comprehensive national policy on 
racial minorities in our midst. In 
the absence of such a federal policy, 
we shall constantly be embarrassed 
in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, if not completely frustrated, 
by the strident insistence of some 
state or region that its official atti- 
tude toward a particular race must, 
per se, be the attitude of the United 
States. 

In default of a national policy 
and program on racial minorities, 
local attitudes are likely not only to 
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58 
prevail in particular situations, but 
to become national attitudes. 

A dramatic recognition of pre- 
cisely this danger is found in a re- 
cent editorial of the Washington 
' Post in which it was suggested that 
South Carolina arrange now to send 
Senator Ellison Smith as its delegate 
to the next peace conference. After 
considering a resolution of the 
South Carolina legislature reassert- 
ing the antediluvian nonsense of 
“white supremacy,” the Post prop- 
erly stated that, if this resolution 
really represented the thinking of 
the people of South Carolina, then 
it was painfully apparent that South 
Carolina did not share the stated 
war aims of the federal government. 

As long as we continue to pursue 
a policy of isolationism in foreign 
affairs, we could, with a certain 
amount of reason, say that it was 
no other nation’s business how we 
treated racial minorities in the 
United States. But the abandon- 
ment of isolationism in the field of 
foreign policy necessarily involves 
an abandonment of the same prin- 
ciple so far as our domestic racial 
minorities are concerned. 

We have too long permitted the 
Deep South to characterize the Ne- 
gto problem as its “peculiar prob- 
lem”; the Southwest to deal with 
Mexicans as it saw fit; and the West 
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Coast to refer to Orientals as a 
“regional problem.” 

The main reason the federal gov- 
ernment permitted the West Coast 
to dictate important aspects of our 
Far Eastern policy, was that, as a 
nation, we had not yet concluded 
the unfinished business of the Civil 
War. 

Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson and 
Calvin Coolidge were all forced 
to recognize a connection between 
the Oriental problem on the Pacific 
coast and the Negro problem in the 
Deep South. Since the federal gov- 
ernment had capitulated to the 
South on the Negro question, it 
found itself powerless to cope with 
race bigotry on the Pacific Coast. 
Whenever the West Coast racial 
creed was seriously challenged in 
Congress, or when the spokesmen 
for this creed were proposing new 
aggressions, representatives from the 
Deep South quickly rallied to their 
defense. 

It may, at first blush, sound far- 
fetched to contend that we cannot 
formulate an intelligent Far Eastern 
policy until we have recognized that 
the Negro problem is a responsibil- 
ity of the federal government and 
have undertaken to discharge this 
responsibility, but such is the case. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{ Negro brickmaker began institution 


of home hospitality in hotel for whites 


Hotel Berry WSuilt 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Debra O’Hanlon 


N THE MAIN ésstreet of 
QO Athens, a college town in 

southern Ohio, there is a 

hotel which was built and 
owned by a Negro brickmaker. 

Planned and operated entirely for 
the patronage of white people, the 
Berry hotel, named after its Negro 
owner, Edward C. Berry, was the 
birthplace of the twin attributes of 
satisfactory hotel living—-home at- 
mosphere and attention to indi- 
vidual needs. 

Berry was the son of liberated 
slaves. Released from bondage in 
1866, his parents and their nine 
children came norih and settled ia 
the town of Albany, Ohio. 

Edward, the eldest, left school at 
15 to earn his living. Unable to 
locate a job in Albany, this vision- 
ary came down the road to Athens 
on a Jume day in 1868. At the 
broken ground that was to be the 
site of the State Hospital for insane, 


Berry got his first job. He learned 
how to make brick for the hospital 
building and his salary was fifty 
cents per day. 

When the contract was finished 
he washed dishes, scrubbed floors, 
served food, and ran errands at a 
quick-lunch in the university town. 
In time, the preparation of a simple 
meal became an art with him, and 
he became so clever with food that 
the restaurant owner had him buy 
supplies and plan the daily menus. 

Two years later he was running a 
small ice-cream concern of his own. 

His marriage to Martha Madry, a 
former classmate of his, a buxom 
soft-eyed girl of seventeen, really 
started Berry on the road to success. 
A born cook and home-maker, 
Martha’s inherent talents soon as- 
serted themselves. She came to the 
small shop each morning. On credit 
from the local hardware store, she 
stocked the small kitchen with cook- 
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ing utensils. With these, a sack of 
flour, butter and a dozen eggs 
Martha launched a culinary venture 
that later made her and her husband 
famous from Boston to California. 


She made pies—individual apple, 
wild blackberry, and cherry pies, 
baked in old pottery dishes, and 
served with heavy cream. And the 
air of the little town was laden with 
the tempting fragrance of freshly 
baked pastry—particularly tempting 
to traveling men. Tired and hungry 
after hours of sales-pressure among 
rural Ohio merchants, these men 
came to look on the pastry-shop in 
Athens as a second home. 


And soon they began to demand 
of Edward and Martha that they 
open a restaurant. Pastry was fine 
but a man had to have steak and 
potatoes too! And who, better than 
Martha, could cook it to their taste? 
And so it was! 

With a few borrowed chairs and 
tables, a few more pots and pans, 
and a great amount of courage the 
Berrys entered restaurant service. 

Guests came in such numbers to 
the little shop on West State Street 
that the place was too small to ac- 
commodate them. Berry didn’t need 
to advertise his business. His sales- 
men customers traveling far and 
frequently, carried the name of the 
little shop, and the memory of his 
excellent dinners wherever they 
went. 


Because of popularity gained by 
this unique form of introduction, 
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the need for more space in the res- 
taurant became a problem to the 
Berrys. The salesmen urged them 
to build a hotel. A startling tum 
of events for the brickmaker and 
his bride, but they saw and believed 
in its possibilities. 

There were financial difficulties, 
however. Since they had not as yet 
completed their first year in business 
they owed the local merchants for 
the restaurant furnishings. Edward 
was satisfied with his small and 
thriving business but the customers 
were not. “Why,” they argued, 
“couldn’t you two run a hotel as 
well as a restaurant?” 


The patrons sold Berry the idea 
of raising money toward this ven- 
ture. The local bank loaned half 
the amount, and a Negro spinster 
and friend of the family supplied 
the remainder. Berry bought a plot 
of ground on Congress Street, 
around the corner from the little 
restaurant. Soon afterwards the 
building of the hotel was under 
way. 

It marked the beginning of a year 
of trouble and many disappoint: 
ments for Edward and Martha. The 
people of Athens began to resent 
what was fast becoming obvious— 
that a pair of Negroes were about 
to become the successful proprietors 
of a hotel. 

Earlier amusement at the venture 
changed overnight to indignation at 
such an intrusion. It was not until 
opening night however that the full 
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force of racial conflict fell on the 
Negro couple. 

The selectmen of Athens and 
officials from the university came to 
the hotel. Pleased with the simple 
dignity of the interior, they decided 
to remain for dinner. But they or- 
dered oyster stew—one of a few 
items that were not listed on the 
unassuming menu. Rather than say 
that they couldn’t have oyster stew, 
Berry had his white desk clerk con- 
duct the visitors on a tour of in- 
spection while he dashed across the 
street to purchase the oysters for 
their meal. 

The market owner, who had sold 
to him cheerfully during the pre- 
vious year, refused him now. With 
the bivalves in full view, he looked 
at Berry and said, “Sorry, Ed, I have 
none on hand!’ Ten minutes later 
a white friend bought the oysters 
for the guests’ dinner. Martha made 
the stew and the situation was saved 
temporarily. 

It was only the beginning of their 
troubles, however. On the follow- 
ing day every merchant in the town 
refused to sell them supplies. Han- 
dicapped by lack of ready money 
Berry tried to do business with mar- 
ketmen in Columbus, but because 
he was a stranger without capital, 
the fact that he owned a hotel made 
no difference to them. 

Even the salesmen who had be- 
friended him in the past were hav- 
ing difficulties now. In Athens they 
were told flatly by buyers of long 


standing that if they stayed at the 
Berry Hotel, future orders for their 
firms would be cancelled. For 4 
year the pair struggled on, living 
more frugally now than they did 
when they ran their simple restau- 
rant. 

Martha still made her famous 
pies and her special cake that the 
traveling men liked so well. But 
the men’s jobs were at stake so her 
pastry was enjoyed now by the Ne- 
gto waiters who attended the uni- 
versity between meal hours. 

On a grey day some months later, 
Berry went to the bank hoping to 
borrow five hundred dollars with 
which to pay off some of his credi- 
tors. Because the building loan was 
still unpaid, the bank manager was 
sympathetic but firm. He couldn't 
see his way to advancing any more 
money. Berry’s last hope was gone. 

As he left the bank, his face miz- 
rored his bitter disappointment. An 
Athens merchant for whom he had 
formerly run errands smacked him: 
on the back and asked, ‘““What’s the 
matter, Ed? You look as if you had 
lost your last friend.” 

Berry told him of what had just 
happened. “Don’t let it bother you, 
Ed,” the friend replied. “Come 
right back to the bank with me and 
Tl let you have five hundred dol- 
lars until such time as you get on 
your feet!” 

This proved the turning point for 
the Berrys. Edward cashed his 
check, and sent immediately to Bal- 
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timore for a month’s supply of hotel 
kitchen stock. Their business began 
to flourish. 


Members of wealthy mid-western 
families stopping over to visit sons 
and daughters at the university 
registered at the Berry Hotel. And 
the graciousness of these two, their 
unobtrusive attention to the needs 
of travelers seemed to overcome the 
racial distinction which until now 
had handicapped them. Though 
untrained in hotel management they 
seemed to have a natural aptitude 
for effecting the small niceties that 
hotel patrons find pleasing. 


It was at the Berry Hotel that the 
most blessed of all aids to travelers 
had its inception—the needle and 
spool of thread in each guest room. 
And here also that the Bible took 
its place for the first time at each 
bedside. 


The waiters, Negro boys working 
their way through Ohio University, 
were trained to serve meals with un- 
hurried dignity. Coffee was poured 
at the tables from old silver urns, 
and the crumbs from Martha’s 
famous pastry fell on rugs that were 
deep as meadow grass. In one year 
they had paid off the debts incurred 
during the building of the hotel. 

They paid the tuition fees of at 
least a dozen students—Negro boys 
who were interested in medicine and 
theology. 

Though they were now quite 
wealthy, the couple continued to 
live the simple life. Their white 


neighbors came to call and for them 
Martha spread her best linen and 
finest china. On quiet afternoons 
when Ed was at the hotel, she put- 
tered in her garden, wrote letters, 
and planned the daily menus for 
the hotel. 

It was only when her husband’s 
health began to fail that she had 
her first taste of unhappiness. There 
were months in which he had to re- 
main in bed from a digestive ail. 
ment. Martha nursed him through 
many minor illnesses, but when his 
condition was pronounced incur- 
able, they decided that it was best 
to sell the hotel. ; 

Being the first milestone in their 
married life, it had become in- 
finitely dear to them. Parting with 
it was a sacrifice for both. They 
sold it and it immediately lost its 
prestige. 

Edward Berry died in 1900. His 
funeral services were read in the 
grey church which he had erected sv 
that his people might have a place 
in which to worship God. His 
brave little Martha carried on only 
a year after his death. 

These two had died childless but 
somehow their name goes on. The 
hotel is still in Athens, but the old- 
world courtesy that they brought to 
it has vanished. The dining room 
is patronized now by students from 
the university who eat hurriedly oft 
tables that wear inexpensive cotter 
cloths. 


MY MOST AUMILIATING 
jIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Edgar R. Rouzeau 


WAS ABOARD an army 
Yq transport bound for Africa 


when I made my acquaint- 

ance with Mr. Jim Crow, 
dressed in army uniform. Pearl 
Harbor was only a six-month mem- 
ory and the American shoreline was 
still a faint gray mass on the far 
horizon. 

As soon as I could, I revealed 
the incident to my white co-work- 
ers. The group included Joe Mor- 
ton, Associated Press; Donald Coe, 
United Press; Graham Hovey, In- 
ternational News; and Wilfred 
Morgan, a War Department staff 
photographer. I called a little meet- 
ing in our stateroom because I was 
desperately anxious to know 
whether they were with me or 
against me. I told them briefly 
what had happened. 


A lieutenant-colonel, assigned to 


EDGAR R. ROUZEAU was the first 
war correspondent to go overseas for a 
Negro newspaper and is at present a 
staff writer for the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


the ship as transport officer, had 
dropped a veiled hint that racial 
segregation was to be enforced on 
this passage. In substance, this is 
the way he framed it when he 
sought me out on the Officers’ 
Deck: 

“Mr. Rouzeau, I was talking with 
the Negro chaplain who came on 
board last night. He says he is a 
good friend of yours.” 

Actually I had only met the 
chaplain in question that very 
morning. I was later to discover 
that he was a slimy, sleazy rascal, 
who, in his eagerness for promo- 
tion, would stoop to anything, 
even to allowing higher ranking 
white officers to use him to foster 
racial discrimination. 

The transport officer continued: 
“Yes, he says you two are good 
friends and that you told him you 
want to share his stateroom. There 
are two or three other colored of- 
ficers in the same room and I could 
readily see why you would like it 
better to be with them. Anytime 
this afternoon that you wish to 
transfer, it will be all right with 
me.” 

Instinct told me that something 
was wrong. I tried to explain te 
the transport officer. I had not 
expressed a desire to change. I was 
satisfied to remain in the stateroom 
I was occupying with the white 
correspondents. I suggested that the 
chaplain must be laboring under a 
false impression. 
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The transport officer laughed. He 
left me to my thoughts after pass- 
ing some observation about med- 
dlesome people. 

Having retraced the incident, 
with details, I turned searching 
eyes upon each of my co-workers. 

Mr. Hovey was indignant. In 
later months he was to prove many 
times that he was a thorough lib- 
eral. “If there was ever a rotten 
suggestion,” he said, “that was it. 
Ed, if I were you I would stay here. 
Let them put you out by force if 
they dare.” 

Mr. Coe, of Southern extraction, 
was more reserved. “I had an ink- 
ling this morning that something 
of the sort was in the wind,” he 
said. 

The rest of us focused our eyes 
on Mr. Coe. 

“Nearly all of the officers on 
board are Southerners,’ he ex- 
plained. “I was talking with some 
of them a little while back. It seems 
that there are not enough state- 
rooms to go around. We have a 
spare bunk in this room but none 
wanted to come in and use it. In 
fact, one of them said he didn’t 
think our present arrangement in 
here would continue much longer.” 

The Associated Press, in the per- 
son of Mr. Morton, had some ob- 
servations to make: 

“It’s a ticklish situation, Ed,” he 
said. “You certainly don’t have to 
move unless they give you a direct 
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order, but in that case I don’t see 
what you could do. 

“If you flatly refuse, you can be 
court-martialed. The very best you 
could hope for, then, would be to 
be sent back home as soon as pos- 
sible. God knows when. You could 
protest to the War Department and 
probably win your case. But be- 
tween now and then you would 
probably be confined. You can 
count on all of us as witnesses when 
the time comes. But is it worth it?” 

Very comforting, I said to myself, 
as I went back on deck. I tried hard 
to decide which it was going to be 
in case I was given a direct order. 
Should I bow to Mr. Jim Crow or 
challenge him and face the worst? 


While still trying to decide, I 
was again approached by the trans- 
port officer. “I have just had an- 
other chat with the chaplain,” he 
said. ‘He admits that he may have 
assumed too much. But he thinks it 
is best for all concerned if you move 
your baggage up to his stateroom. 
The chaplain has been in the Army 
quite a while and I am sure that we 
can trust to his judgment.” 


I bristled. Before I knew what 
I was saying I was telling the trans- 
port officer that he would have to 
give me a direct order to change 
staterooms if he wanted me to do 
so. I explained that, as a writer, I 
had everything in common with the 
white correspondents; that I had 
talked the matter over with them 
and had received assurance from all 
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that my company was not obnox- 
ious. 

A change came over the transport 
officer. “Mr. Rouzeau,” he said, “if 
you feel that way, you stay put. I 
am certainly not going to give you 
a direct order to move.” 

I had won the first round, but not 
the fight, as later events were to 
prove. With my fellow correspond- 
ents, I was playing poker in our 
stateroom after supper when an en- 
listed man knocked on the door and 
handed us an order over the signa- 
ture of the highest ranking officer 
on the ship. This man, a full 
colonel, commanded everything in 
uniform, including war correspond- 
ents. He was what the boys call 
“the C.O.” 


His order went on to say that be- 
cause of a scarcity of staterooms, a 
reshuffling of officer personnel was 
necessary in order to provide accom- 
modation for the greatest number. 
All transfers were to be consum- 
mated within an hour. 


Following this paragraph, there 
was a listing of the staterooms by 
number, with the names of officers 
assigned to each one. I searched for 
my name and finally found it among 
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a group of Negro doctors attached 
to a hospital unit. They, too, had 
been segregated. Looking the list 
over, I discovered something else. 

There were a number of transfers 
among the white officers, but the 
reason wasn’t obvious immediately. 
They were all lieutenants, and they 
were simply being made to ex- 
change beds in different staterooms. 
No rank was involved. 

The analytical Mr. Morton cleared 
up the mystery. This brilliant re- 
porter, whose adventures since then 
have included a stowaway ride on a 
French battleship which was being 
brought from Dakar to New York 
for repairs, and a dangerous incur- 
sion into Rumania to interview 
King Michael and the Queen 
Mother before the Germans had left 
Bucharest, began to laugh so hard 
that after a while the rest of us 
began to wonder if he had gone 
daffy. 

“Ed,” he said finally. “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. I didn’t mean to laugh, 
but that really was a slick trick. If 
you should ever decide to protest 
to the War Department, this order 
will seem to show that no discrimi- 
nation was intended, because white 
officers were shuffled, too.” 


POTENT PROSE 


There is no more evil thing than 
race prejudice. It holds more base- 
ness and cruelty than any other 
error in the world. 

H. G. Wells 

Unless the yearnings of a billion 
Orientals are satisfied, a racial war 
will surely follow this war. 

Col. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines 
Resident Commissioner. 

I cannot recall that any Negro 
has ever been convicted of treason 
against this country. No other race 
or creed or group may be able to 
say as much, 

Gov. Edward Martin of Pennsylvania 

With two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface populated by darker peoples 
how can we hope for an enduring 
peace with a democracy that in- 
cludes only white men. 

Rev, William H. Jernigan 

As we see the downfall of em- 
pires on every hand, we should ask 
ourselves what is to happen to the 
American empire, the semi-feudal 
control we exercise over 13,000,000 
Negroes who exist in a state of 
semi-slavery in the South and crowd 
together in the “ghettos’’ of the 
North. 

John R. Tunis 

If we permit the United States 
to stand out as the great power of 
white racialism, we are building for 
its ultimate fall. 

Dr. Alvin S. Johnson 
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We want the same racial equal- 
ity at the ballot-box that we have 
at the income-tax window; the same 
equality before a court of law that 
we have before an enemy’s bullet. 

Rayford W. Logan 
“What The Negro Wants" 

The Negro can’t escape—he car- 
ries his Harlem with him wherever 
he goes. 

Lester Granger 


The white man is mentally un- 
balanced regarding the Negro. He 
is mentally unable to think straight 
on questions which ‘involve the 
Negro and his inalienable rights. 

Bishop J. Arthur Hamlen 

If a person is 15-16th English 
and 1-16th Irish we would, doubt- 
less, classify him as English. If, 
however, a person is 15-16th white 
and 1-16th Negro, he is classified 
as a Negro, popularly throughout 
this country and legally in some 
southern states. 

Dr. Alonzo C. Grace 

Epitaph suggested by one colored 
rookie: “Here lies a black man 
killed fighting a yellow man for 
the glory of a white man.” 

Edwin R. Embree 

In some communities the color 
line is allowed to take precedence 
over the all-American line in time 
of war. 

Paul McNutt 
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oHONOR 


Condensed from Argosy 


By C. P. Donnel, Jr. 


ARYMAY’S clear voice 
W] floated downstairs and out 

through the screen door 

like a zephyr rustling 
harp string. “I'll be down in just 
a minute, Woodrow. I’m most 
dressed now.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself too fast, 
honey. We got time.” On the 
front porch Sergeant Woodrow 
Evans of the Umpteenth Engineers, 
long, lean, hard of muscle and 
very white of teeth and dark of 
skin, vibrated pleasurably to the 
note of affection in Marymay’s 
tone. 

He squirmed himself deeper into 
the sagging cane chair, so well 
shaped to comfort by the ponderous 
bottom of Marymay’s father, and 
his crisp uniform crackled like let- 
tuce leaves. For maximum ease he 
put his left foot on the porch 
railing, then assisted his bad right 
leg with his hands until his shoes 
gleamed darkly at him like twin 
mirrors in the night. 

He closed his eyes, inhaled lux- 
utiously. The bland air of a Vir- 
ginia summer night bore into his 
nostrils the heavy scent of magnolia 


blossoms from the tree that was 
the lone glory of the Diggses’ tiny 
front yard. Down the front hall 
stole the tinkle of ice as McKinley 


Diggs made highballs in the 
kitchen. 
“A whole year!” murmured 


Woodrow, his voice thick with that 
huskiness he had brought back from 
the business at Ponte Corellino on 
the road to Rome. “Wonder will 
she look more beautiful? Or just 
plain beautiful?” A shudder of 
pure delight in being where he 
was passed along his body. He had 
never believed, on that last ghastly 
day at Corellino Bridge when those 
queer, slow German shells were 
plopping amongst the Umpteenth, 
that this sort of peace would come 
again, 

Forty-eight whole hours leave 
from the hospital! About to see 
Marymay for the first time in twelve 
incredibly long, back - breaking 
months! Marymay, for whom he 
had reached at Ponte Corellino in 
that last sick, dizzy moment after 
the shell-burst, when the lights 
dimmed in his brain and he was 
falling off the earth. 
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“Highball, Woodrow?” said Mc- 
Kinley Diggs from the doorway, 
in his consequential way. “Won't 
brother your throat?” 

“Yes, sir. No sir.” Woodrow 
took his feet hastily from the rail- 
ing, sat up, unclenched his fists, 
accepted a sweating cool glass. The 
clean taste of whiskey and soda was 
one more delight in a land of de- 
lights. 

McKinley Diggs, his white hair 
and mustache almost theatrically 
dignified against the dark chocolate 
of his skin, rocked on his heels 
and motioned Woodrow back into 
the chair. “This party at the Lodge 
tonight, Woodrow . . .” he began 
in his best oratorical baritone. Mc- 
Kinley Diggs, retired mailman and 
substantial citizen, had long been a 
power in the Lodge. 

“Sure was nice of you—and the 
brethren—to let Marymay and me 
come,” said Woodrow with sin- 
cere humility. The captains and the 
kings of Norfolk’s Negro com- 
munity belonged to that Lodge. It 
was no dime-a-week, come-one- 
come-all, burial-insurance proposi- 
tion. It was a choice branch of a 
national fraternity, and before the 
war Woodrow, as the young and 
utterly obscure janitor of the Seven 
Apartments, had aspired to mem- 
bership in it only with a dim hope- 
lessness. 

“Ladies’ night,” explained Mc- 
Kinley Diggs. He sipped, rocked 
- again on his heels, gazed benignly 
down at Woodrow’s grateful face. 
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“Besides,” he said with elaborate 
casualness, “tonight when you enter 
Lodge Hall, you enter as a full 
member.” He squinted, to catch 
the full effect of this announce. 
ment, nor did Woodrow’s face fail 
to reward him. “I been saving it,” - 
said McKinley, “as a surprise. I 
told Marymay not to write it to 
you.” 

“Gosh!” said Woodrow, simply 
but with profound feeling. 

“Your dues,” continued McKin- 
ley Diggs grandly, ‘‘are paid up, 
until the duration is over and you 
can re-establish yourself in the com- 
mercial life of the community.” 

“My good gosh!” contributed 
Woodrow, overwhelmed. 

McKinley Diggs had one more 
surprise packet in his horn of 
plenty. “When you phoned from 
Cape Charles this afternoon and 
said you'd be over on the boat to- 
night, Woodrow, I did what I 
could in the limited time at my 
disposal. I got in touch with cer- 
tain of our Lodge leaders—I’m a 
Past Grand Master, you know— 
and told them the good news. Since 
you are the first of our Negro 
young men to be hospitalized as 
the direct result of enemy action” 
—McKinley Diggs paused to savor 
this neat bit of phrasing—“it was 
unanimously decided that the party 
tonight will be dedicated in honor 
specially of you, and that it shall be 
inscribed upon the records of the 
Lodge as ‘Sergeant Woodrow Evans 
Purple Heart Night.’ 
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There was a shimmering silence. 

“Ah!” said Woodrow softly, at 
length. 

McKinley Diggs sipped again, 
coughed importantly. He tapped 
Woodrow’s tunic just below the 
campaign ribbons on the left breast. 
“Mighty proud of you, Woodrow,” 
he said, almost shyly now. He was 
no longer a Titan of the Lodge. 
He was a stay-at-home deferring 
to the man who had fought in 
strange lands. 

“Which one means the Purple 
Heart?” he inquired diffidently. 
“Just in case I am called upon for 
a few words during the dance inter- 
mission. . . . What’s the matter, 
Woodrow? Ain't you feeling 
well?” 

Woodrow set his glass on the 
railing, rubbed his damp palms to- 
gether. Then he drained the glass 
at a single swallow. “Yes, sir.’ The 
rasping huskiness—Marymay had 
had trouble believing it was he 
on the phone—was deeper. “I’m 
all right. It’s just . . .” 

McKinley Diggs touched his own 
throat sympathetically. “Did you 
get shot here, Woodrow? I guess 
you had a hard time. And I seen 
your foot dragging when you come 
up the walk tonight.” He shook 
his head. He was genuinely fond 
of Woodrow. 

Woodrow gestured numbly. Mc- 
Kinley Diggs, watching his face, 
was mildly alarmed. Maybe he 
shouldn’t have mentioned the 
wounds, The boy seemed upset. He 
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said quickly, in an embarrassed ef- 
fort to disentangle himself from 
a painful topic, “And you'll be 
seeing some of your old friends 
tonight, Woodrow. I found out 
their names from Marymay and got 
special permission from the Lodge 
committee to invite them—William 
Impy, William Jones .. .” 

Woodrow thrilled. He hadn't 
expected to get a chance to see his 
buddies this trip. Marymay took 
precedence, and he was due back 
at the hospital tomorrow night, 
which meant taking the morning 
boat. 

McKinley Diggs saw the white 
line of teeth as Woodrow grinned. 
It sounded funny, Woodrow 
thought to hear Willie Impy 
called William. And he'd nearly 
forgotten that Little Bill the 
Lookout was named Jones. 

. and Rufus Wright,” con- 
tinued McKinley, pleased at the 
result of this diversion. “He was 
discharged from the army, you 
know. Honorably, I believe.” 

Woodrow’s grin shortened per- 
ceptibly. He was less _ thrilled. 
Baltimore Rufus had been his 
mortal enemy in the old days; their 
brief reconciliation during one of 
Woodrow’s earlier leaves had been 
purely through force of circum- 
stance, and did not promise to be 
lasting. 

But Woodrow was not afraid 
of Baltimore Rufus any more. 
“That’s just wonderful, Mr. 
Diggs,” he said heartily, “you all 
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are really hanging it on for me, 
and no fooling. And about that 
Purple Heart, Mr. Diggs...” 


Here Woodrow forgot the Pur- 
ple Heart and McKinley Diggs. 
He wheeled, so quickly that his 
right leg almost threw him, at the 
light footfall. 

The porch light, streaming down 
upon Marymay in the doorway, 
seemed to have acquired a new 
and softer radiance. She was in 
white, fluffy white, like an angel’s 
gown. Her hair and eyes and lips 
all looked soft—as soft as that 
softness which was afflicting Wood- 
row’s heart. But no softer than 
the warm brown satin texture of 
her skin or the red provocation 
of her lips. Her nose was pert. His 
glance dropped away to the slim 
roundness of her bare legs, the 
daintiness of her white slippers, 
then returned to her eyes. 

“A whole year!” was all he 
could say. “A whole year I been 
waiting to see you, Marymay... .” 
He bogged down with a new taut- 
ness in his throat. Her face swam 
before his eyes, as he had seen it 
swim that day at Ponte Corellino. 

McKinley Diggs shifted his feet. 
“I think I'll just step down to 
Silberman’s for a cigar before we 

.’ He faded away with his 
voice. 

Marymay’s brown eyes were mile- 
deep pools. She stepped out. To 
Woodrow, who had begun to 
tremble, it was as though a movie 
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star had stepped from the screen, 
She was too lovely to be touched. 
It was almost as if they were 
strangers. 

Marymay said uncertainly, ‘Did 
you think I was mean, Woodrow, 
not coming downstairs the second 
you got here?” 

When he found that no words 
would come, he shook his head. 

“Because,” she said shakily, “J 
was scared, Woodrow.” 

“Scared?” 

“Scared you wouldn’t think J 
was—well, pretty, like you said I 
was last time you saw me.” Her 
lower lip quivered. “So I kept 
primping up and primping up. 
Woodrow, and praying you'd think 
I looked real swell when you first 
saw me, so you wouldn’t ever think 
of going after any other girl that 
was better looking, and I know it 
looked awful mean, you coming 
home wounded and me not just 
falling downstairs to get to you, 
like I wanted to—and oh, Wood- 
row, you look so wonderful, and 
did they hurt you very much?” 

It was here that it arrived—a 
sob of major dimensions that 
blotted out whatever additional 
words that might have been forth- 
coming. And with the sob, the tide 
in Marymay’s eyes overflowed upon 
her cheeks, 

Sergeant Evans stepped forward, 
Marymay moved. Since they had 
been barely a yard apart, the re- 
sult was a collision. Then Mary- 
may was in his arms, and four of 
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Woodrow’s senses told him that 
this was no dream. And when 
Marymay raised her face and pursed 
her lips, his sense of taste made it 
unanimous. 


She clung to him, the warm 
wetness of her tears transferring 
to his own cheeks. He managed to 
feel simultaneously like rock- 
ribbed tower of strength and a 
man weak from a long illness. A 
curious sensation, but far from un- 
pleasant. 

The kiss was long. When it was 
over, and they stood breathless, 
Woodrow wanted, as he had never 
wanted anything before, to say 
something so tender, so romantic, 
that it would be forever engraved 
upon her memory. But all that 
came out was a broken, husky, mut- 
iered, “Gosh, Marymay!”’ 

She seemed quite satisfied. Even 
touched. She kissed him again, and 
would have added a third but for a 
highly artificial ““Ahem!” from the 
front walk, followed by McKinley 
Diggs’ voice raised in pontifical 
warning. “I fear we better be get- 
ting along to the Lodge.” 

Marymay clung to Woodrow’s 
arm as he negotiated the steps, 
murmuring, “Your throat and leg, 
Woodrow—they’re getting better, 
aren't they? You didn’t write me 
exactly what...” 

Out of his exaltation he an- 
swered lightly, ““A hundred times 
better than they were two minutes 
2go, Marymay.” 
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As long as he lives, Sergeant 
Woodrow Evans, of the Umpteenth 
Engineers, will never forget his 
first quarter-hour as guest of honor 
of the Lodge—his Lodge! From 
the moment he passed under the 
neon sign above the hallowed en- 
tranceway and saw Willie Impy’s 
patent-leather face shining upon 
him, and Little Bill’s grin poised 
horizontally above his great and 
attenuated length, it was an eve- 
ning of wonder, not the least of 
which were that Marymay’s hand, 
clasping his, continued to have sub- 
stance and strength, and that her 
face, each time he stole a glance at 
it, was more radiant, more wonder- 
ful. 

Adulation was a new experience 
to Woodrow, the more so when 
he realized that the group which 
had collected about his party upon 
their entrance included such im- 
pressive, almost legendary, figures 
as T. C. French, whose Norfolk 
Daily Progress was the largest 
Negro newspaper in half a dozen 
states; Perly Dorr, of the Princess 
Anne Savings and Insurance Com- 
pany ; Joseph G. Bonfitt, the lawyer, 
whose vital presence and _pear- 
shaped tones made even the im- 
posing McKinley Diggs seem awk- 
ward and a little ineffectual, and 
McCormick Pepper, the undertaker, 
whose annual picnic for Negro or- 
phans was an affair of such magni- 
tude that it had once been the sub- 
ject of an article in a national 
magazine. 
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There were others, too——the 
large, bosomy, soft-voiced consorts 
of these big men; also pretty girls 
who shook his hand with exuberant 
warmth and seemed actually to con- 
sider it a privilege. 

And once, when a broad, hard 
hand closed vise-like upon his, he 
distinguished, like a green apple in 
a basket of ripe red ones, the flat 
face and small cold eyes of Balti- 
more Rufus Wright, resplendent in 
a white gabardine suit that made 
him look somehow like a perform- 
ing ape. This vision passed, to 
be replaced by a momentary glimpse 
of the hooked beak and gold-rim- 
med spectacles of Albert Hannip, 
once Woodrow’s rival for the af- 
fections of Marymay; Albert 
Hannip, who looked as though his 
diet consisted of sodamint tablets, 
lemon juice, and suspicion. 

It was all incredible. Yet it was 
happening. 

They set out, this group of which 
Woodrow and Marymay and Mc- 
Kinley—who, Woodrow noticed, 
looked two sizes larger now— 
formed the core, across the dance 
floor, and a new wonder material- 
ized. The orchestra, which until 
that moment had been tuning up, 
sat up in response to a field mar- 
shal’s gesture from McKinley Diggs 
and launched into some martial, 
blood-tingling air that hit Woodrow 
right in the pit of the stomach. 

But the climax came when, dur- 
ing a momentary lull, Publisher 
French, a plump, fat-jowled little 
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man with the darting eyes of a 
good-natured robin, produced a 
pencil and wad of paper from his 
beautifully cut gray suit and said, 
“Well, Sergeant, I guess I'd better 
go to work. Wouldn't trust anyone 
of my staff to do this interview. 
Now, if you'll just be patient with 
me for about five minutes .. .” 
This was the accolade! Woodrow 
had never envisioned T. C. French 
but as a high-pressure executive 
firing orders from behind a desk. 

T. C. French tapped his large 
white teeth with the eraser of his 
pencil and frowned professionally. 
‘Now, let me see, Sergeant . . .?” 

“Why,” inquired a thin, offen- 
sive voice from somewhere on the 
rim of the circle, “don’t you ask 
him where is his Purple Heart?” 

There was a flat, shocked silence, 
then a sweeping murmur of dis- 
approval, more at the tone than the 
question. Woodrow, turning with 
the rest, saw the hatchet face of 
Albert Hannip, eyes alight behind 
his thick lenses, in the spot whence 
the voice had come. Behind Han- 
nip lounged the squat, powerful 
figure of Baltimore Rufus. 

“I merely thought it odd,” con- 
tinued Albert Harnip, wasp-like, 
“speaking as a member of this 
Lodge, that Sergeant Evans does 
not wear, on this notable occasion, 
some token of the decoration we 
have gathered to honor.” 

The battery of eyes swung back 
to Woodrow. Outside of Hannip’s 
and Baltimore Rufus’s, they were 
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friendly. Also curious. Something 
inside Woodrow folded up. He felt 
a twitching at the corner of his 
mouth, something he had not 
noticed since those terrible days 
and nights when the Umpteenth 
Engineers had worked under Ger- 
man fire until every man was a 
trifle insane. 

Woodrow heard his own voice, 
croaking out of the confusion that 
enveloped his brain like a smother- 
ing blanket. “I never said I had 
the Purple Heart.” He looked 
down, shifted his right foot. It 
was an effort to move it. 

He heard someone, he never 
knew who, say evenly, “I think 
Mr. Diggs can clear up any mis- 
understanding. It was Mr. Diggs 
who informed me... .” 

Woodrow looked blankly at Mc- 
Kinley Diggs. McKinley Diggs 
wore the expression of a man who 
had just been shot in the back. 

It was here that an unidentified 
speaker made the suggestion for 
which he should have had a medal 
inscribed, ‘For Victory Over Nat- 
ural Curiosity.’ “1 think,” said this 
unknown hero, “that maybe we all 
ought to get out of here and let 
the committee clear this thing up. 
Mr. French, he’s on it, and Mr. 
Bonfitt and Mr. Diggs. Let’s all 
the rest of us beat it.” 

There was a reluctant shuffling 
movement toward the door as 
French and Bonfitt nodded approval 
of the idea. Bonfitt said, “You 
stay, Hannip. And you, too, Rufus 
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Wright. You're not a member, but 
you seem to have declared your- 
self in with Hannip on this thing.” 

Woodrow turned to Marymay. 
All he wanted was to tell her that 
he loved her, and that he was sick 
that such a thing had soured what 
was to have been a great and mem- 
orable evening. But he could not. 
He said, “You go along too, 
honey.” 

She hesitated, then obeyed the 
urgency in his eyes rather than his 
gentle tone of authority. 

The opening door let in music 
for a moment. 

“Shall we sit down?” said Bon- 
fitt. 

Woodrow said, “I don’t want to 
sit down.” The effort in his throat 
turned the words into a growl. 

Woodrow stared at the floor, 
conscious only, in that moment, of 
a searing anger toward Hannip and 
Baltimore Rufus. 

McKinley Diggs said _ stiffly, 
“Woodrow wrote my daughter last 
month from the Creevy Hospital 
that he had been wounded. He 
never told me he had the Purple 
Heart. But I assumed . . .” 

Baltimore Rufus interrupted, in 
a voice like a large-toothed saw 
meeting a knot in a log, ‘“There’s 
other ways of gettin’ into a hos- 
pital besides gettin’ shot. You don’t 
get no Purple Heart for some kinds 
of shell shock or battle fatigue or 
whatever they call it.” 

“Sergeant, please help out. I 
personally wish this damn thing 
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had never come up.” This was 
French. The plea was gentle, the 
wish was accompanied by a heated 
glance at Albert Hannip. 

It was the gentleness in French's 
tone that loosed Woodrow’s tongue 
when torture would only have 
tightened it. His chin came up. 

“It is quite plain,” prompted 
French kindly, “that you have suf- 
fered a severe injury to your leg.” 

“Maybe he was runnin’,” grunted 
Baltimore Rufus. ‘The wrong way.” 

“This leg of mine,” said Wood- 
row, his voice strange in his ears, 
“come from battle fatigue, like 
Rufus said. But it didn’t come from 
runnin’ away.” He gritted his teeth. 
Ponte Corellino paid him a brief 
visit; he saw falling those fat, 
lazy-looking shells with which the 
Nazis had spaced the whining 
violence of their 88's, The vision 
shook him. 

“It didn’t come from runnin’ 
away,” he repeated. “It come from 
movin’ up. .. . Movin’ up. All the 
time.” 

Said McKinley Diggs, as one 
trying to persuade a howling child 
to tell where it hurts, “About your 
throat, Woodrow—was that why 
you had to quit fighting? You got 
shot there or something?” McKin- 
ley Diggs’ eyes begged like a 
hound’s. 

“No.” 

T. C. French spoke kindly. 
“We're all friends together here, 
Sergeant. Won’t you tell us about 
your throat?” 
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A vast weakness invaded Wood- 
row’s limbs. He opened his mouth. 
Out of nowhere appeared the face 
of the officer at the hospital. The 
officer's lips were moving, and 
Woodrow heard again the words. 

Woodrow’s eyes narrowed as he 
set his shoulders. 

“It’s a military secret,” he 
croaked, looking straight ahead. 

Even before Albert Hannip’s 
triumphant little chuckle, and Balti- 
more Rufus’s hearty one, broke the 
silence, it dawned on Woodrow 
Evans exactly how absurd this de- 
fense must sound to reasonable 
men. He risked a glance at French. 
French was biting his lip, gazing 
at the floor, apparently thinking 
hard. Lawyer Bonfitt was doing ap- 
proximately the same thir.g. But 
in McKinley Diggs’ eyes Woodrow 
could read outraged dignity and 
mounting anger. 

Inside Woodrow something broke 
loose from its moorings. He turned 
without a word, stumbled blindly 
to the door and went out. 

Marymay was there, just out- 
side, her eyes wide and anxious. 
In his ears the music swelled until 
it seemed to fill his head. He drew 
Marymay to him, forgetting his 
foot. 

““Let’s dance, honey,” he rasped. 

She hesitated and murmured 
something in a frightened tone as 
she searched his face. In that in- 
stant he was conscious of Baltimore 
Rufus passing close to him, and 
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that the others were straggling out 
of the conference room. 

“Let’s dance,” he urged wildly, 
with some dim idea that by dancing 
he would be showing defiance to 
the whole snoopy crowd, Mary- 
may melted into his arms. They 
swung out on the floor. 

Later, he was not quite sure just 
how long they had danced before 
Marymay said, in a queer voice, 
“Why, Woodrow—your leg!” 

He stopped dead. 

He had been dancing all right! 
He had been throwing that bad 
foot around like . . . Why, it was 
as good as new! Good as it had 
ever been! Then why wasn’t he 
thrilled? He’d heard these things 
cleared up this way sometimes. 

Then he saw that he was within 
ten feet of four men who stood at 
the edge of the dance floor and 
regarded him gravely. There was 
that ia their eyes which made him 
go cold inside. 

Said Albert Hannip, quite clear- 
ly, “For a man too crippled to 
fight, he dances right well, gentle- 
men,” 

Even then he might have 
‘weathered it, had it not been for 
his instinctive glance at Marymay. 
(pon her face was an odd, thought- 
ful, distant look. 

Woodrow loosed her. The music 
stopped. He made his way slowly 
across the dance floor and out of 
the building. He did not notice 
that his foot was once more drag- 
ging. 
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The steamer Maryland, outbound 
for Cape Charles, was nosing out 
of her slip when Woodrow, unsee- 
ing, pushed his way among the 
passengers on her forward deck and 
limped forward to the solitude of 
the bow itself. 

Woodrow spoke out loud. 

“I could’ve told her,” he said. 
“But if she wouldn’t believe I was 
okay before, how would she be- 
lieve me if I told her right? If 
she don’t think enough of me to 
take me like I am and not ask 
questions?” He paused to subdue 
a lump in his throat. 

“T’m gonna keep on being a good 
soldier,” he said, his voice stronger 
now. “When the man tells me not 
to talk, I don’t talk. Only | 
wish...” 

He stopped, aware that a porter 
was at his elbow. He felt his face 
catch fire at being caught talking 
apparently to himself. 

The porter said, “You Sergeant 
Evans?” 

Woodrow nodded, beyond sur- 
prise. 

The porter handed over an en- 
velope. “A lady ast me to give 
you this.” 

Woodrow opened it with fingers 
that seemed to have grown sud. 
denly into bananas. It was a very 
short note. It read: “Dear Wood- 
row, I love you. I don’t care about 
any of that mess. I love you, Mary 
may.” 

He read it again, and his head 
felt dizzy inside. 
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“Any answer?” 
“Answer!” 


“She's waitin’ behind the deck- 
house there,” said the porter im- 
patiently. “I ain’t got all day to be 
standin’ here . . .” He was wasting 
good breath, for Woodrow was 
off. Woodrow was taking the deck 
in six-foot leaps. It came to Wood- 
row that his leg was not only well 
again, but for good this time. 


He skated around the corner of 
the deckhouse into someone who 
said breathlessly, “Oh, Woodrow!” 


When the first strangling em- 
brace was over, Marymay, woman- 
like, first adjusted her hat. But 
her brimming eyes did not leave 
his face. 


“Papa,” said Marymay, “told me 
to tell you it was all right about 
the Lodge. Mr. French and Mr. 
Bonfitt and Papa had a talk after 
you left. They said tell you they're 
awful sorry about everything, and 
that they’re mighty ashamed at let- 
ting Albert Hannip and that awful 
Rufus get them into the whole thing, 
and they don’t care a—a damn 
whether you’ve got the Purple 
Heart or not. They say that the 
kind of fellow you are don’t need 
to explain anything, Woodrow, and 
Mr. French said that when you 
come back he wishes you'd look 
him up about a job you might like 
better than janitoring.” Lack of 
breath put a period to this hearten- 
ing oration. Woodrow felt very 
light of body. 


He clutched her arms. They felt 
wonderfully soft and round. He 
said slowly, ‘““Marymay, you want 
me to tell you a military secret?” 

She looked long at his face. “Not 
if you'd rather not, Woodrow. 
What difference does it make, any- 
how?” 


The last bond fell away from 
his heart. It was better this way. 
And he'd keep on being a good 
soldier. Some day, maybe before 
very long, he'd be able to explain 
to her how the Nazis in that ast 
frantic defense of the Corellino 
sector, had tried gas shells. They 
had not been effective. Only Wood- 
row and two other men from his 
outfit had gone under from them. 


It was not for him to question 
the War Department order that 
the matter of this instance of using 
gas was most emphatically a mili- 
tary secret. Those medical tests he 
was getting at the hospital—maybe 
they were to dope out some treat- 
ment and have it ready in case the 
Krauts tried gas again. Maybe the 
War Department didn’t want the 
Krauts to know it knew that gas 
had been used on that one occasion. 


All he was supposed to do was 
keep his mouth shut, and he’d done 
it. They had told him he'd get his 
Purple Heart all right—for the gas 
had nearly ruined his throat. 

Marymay smiled. ‘Kiss me, 
Woodrow,” she said. “We only 
got another hour before Cape 
Charles.” 


{ Supreme Court perpetuates 


segregation through its decisions 


Equal —But Vot Under 


Condensed from the Book, “Our Civil Liberties” 


By Osmond K. Fraenkel 


of the essence of democracy. 

It is implicit in the state- 

ment of the Declaration of 

Independence that all men are 
created equal. 

Yet the Constitution gave no 
expression to’ this noble thought. 
The fact of slavery would have 
made a mockery of any assurance 
of equality. Hence it was not un- 
til after the Civil War and the 
abolition of slavery by the Thir- 
teenth Amendment that equality 
could find legal expression. 

Even then the guaranteed equal- 
ity was of a limited kind, only 
of the “equal protection of the 
laws.” Moreover, since the Four- 
teenth Amendment was designed 
primarily to protect the newly 
freed Negro against discrimination 
and deprivation of rights by the 
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states in which slavery had but 
recently been outlawed, the amend- 
ment referred only to the states. 
It afforded no protection against 
the federal government, for none 
was thought necessary. 

That other, non-legalistic forms 
of discrimination might be equally 
disastrous to the Negro was not 
taken into account. 

The Amendment reads: “. . . nor 
shall any state deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

This guaranty does not apply te 
discrimination by the federal gov- 
ernment or by individuals, nor even 
to segregation ordered by the state. 
No harmful consequences have re- 
sulted from the first omission 
since the federal government has 
never attempted to discriminate by 
law against either the Negro or 
any other minority, unless the mass 
evacuation of citizens of Japanese 
ancestry from the West Coast just 
after Pearl Harbor be so considered. 

It is probable, indeed, that the 
Supreme Court would denounce any 
ordinary discrimination based on 
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race as a deprivation of due pro- 
cess. But the literal restriction of 
the amendment to state action has 
prevented Congress from punishing 
individuals for serious infringe- 
ments of the rights of Negroes. 
-And the rulings that segregation 
is not discrimination have given 
sanction to many practices offen. 
sive to the Negro race. 

Shortly after the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Con- 
gress passed various laws which 
prohibited the exclusion of Negroes 
from places of public entertainment 
such as inns, and from public car- 
riers such as railroads. In 1883, in 
the Civil Rights cases, the Supreme 
Court declared that such legisla- 
tion was beyond the power of Con- 
gress on the ground that the Four- 
teenth Amendment was by its terms 
applicable only to state action, not 
to private wrongdoing. 

Justice Harlan wrote an eloquent 
dissent: 

“Today, it is the colored race 
which is denied, by corporations 
and individuals wielding public 
authority, rights fundamental in 
their freedom and citizenship. At 
some future time, it may be that 
some other race will fall under the 
ban of race discrimination. 

“If the constitutional Amend- 
ments be enforced, according to 
the intent with which, as I con- 
ceive, they were adopted, there 
cannot be in this Republic, any class 
of humen beings in practical sub- 
jection +o another class, with power 
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in the Jatter to dole out the former 
just such privileges as they may 
choose to grant. 

“The supreme law of the land 
has decreed that no authority shall 
be exercised in this country upon 
the basis of discrimination, in re- 
spect of civil rights, against free- 
men and citizens because of their 
race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. To that decree—for 
the due enforcement of which, by 
appropriate legislation, Congress 
has been invested with express 
power—every one must bow, what- 
ever may have been, or whatever 
now are, his individual views as 
to the wisdom or policy, either of 
the recent changes in the funda- 
mental law, or of the legislation 
which has been enacted to give 
them effect.” 

The rest of the court believed 
that the rights of Negroes “may 
presumably be vindicated by resort 
to the laws of the state for re- 
dress.” This expectation has not 
been fulfilled, although some states 
like New York have a good record 
in this respect. But even in New 
York adequate legislation was not 
adopted for more than half a cen- 
tury after the Civil War was over. 
It was not until 1938 that pro- 
tection against discrimination by 
private individuals was written into 
the State Constitution. 

This early ruling—that the Fowr- 
teenth Amendment did not apply 
to wrongs done by private persons 
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—has been consistently adhered to 
by the Supreme Court. 

It has puzzled many observers 
that, despite the existence of the 
equal protection clause in the Con- 
stitution, Negroes are by law com- 
pelled to keep away from white 
persons in railroad stations and 
on trains, trolleys, and buses in the 
South, and to attend separate 
schools there and sometimes even 
in the North. There are also laws 
in many states that forbid the in- 
termarriage of white persons with 
Negroes and that punish adultery 
more severely if the parties are of 
different races. 

All these laws remain in force in 
consequence of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not forbid segregation 
but only inequality. The court has 
never faced the reality that segre- 
gation necessarily implies inequality, 
for equals do not hesitate to mingle 
with each other in public places. 

Any traveler in lands where segre- 
gation is practiced, be it the South 
where the victim is the Negro or 
Nazi Germany where it is the Jew, 
knows that segregation is a badge 
of one race’s claim to superiority 
over the other. 

These segregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court go back to the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson, decided 
in 1896. That involved a state law 
which compelled separate railroad 
accommodations for Negroes and 
whites. The majority of the court 
upheld the law, pointing out that 
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if there was any feeling of inferi- 
ority it arose not from the law but 
from the consciousness of the Ne- 
gro. Mr. Justice Brown said: 

“We consider the underlying fal. 
lacy of the plaintiff's argument to 
consist in the assumption that the 
enforced separation of the two races 
stamps the colored race with a 
badge of inferiority. If this be so, 
it is not by reason of anything 
found in the act, but solely because 
the colored race chooses to put that 
construction upon it. 

“The argument necessarily as- 
sumes that if, as has been more than 
once the case, and is not unlikely to 
be so again, the colored race should 
become the dominant power in the 
state legislature, and should enact 
a law in precisely similar terms, it 
would thereby relegate the white 
race to an inferior position. We 
imagine that the white race, at least, 
would not acquiesce in this assump- 
tion. 

“The argument also assumes thai 
social prejudices may be overcome 
by legislation, and that equal rights 
cannot be secured to the Negro ex- 
cept by an enforced commingling 
of the two races. We cannot accept 
this proposition. If the two races 
are to meet on terms of social equai- 
ity, it must be the result of natural 
affinities, a mutual appreciation of 
each other’s merits and a voluntary 
consent of individuals.” _ 

Justice Harlan again wrote a salu- 
tary dissent: 

“The arbitrary separation of citi- 
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zens, on the basis of race, while 
they are on a public highway, is a 
badge of servitude wholly incon- 
sistent with the civil freedom and 
the equality before the law estab- 
lished by the Constitution. It can- 
not be justified upon any legal 
grounds. 

“If evils will result from the com- 
mingling of the two races upon 
public highways established for the 
benefit of all, they will be infinitely 
less than those that will surely come 
from state legislation regulating 
the enjoyment of civil rights upon 
the basis of race. 

“We boast of the freedom en- 
joyed by our people above all other 
peoples. But it is difficult to recon- 
cile that boast with a state of the 
law which, practically, puts the 
brand of servitude and degradation 
upon a large class of our fellow 
citizens, our equals before the law. 
The thin disguise of ‘equal’ accom- 
modations for passengers in rail- 
road coaches will not mislead any- 
one, or atone for the wrong this 
day done.” 

The peculiar kind of segrega- 
tion involved in the laws which deal 
with the relations between the sexes 
the courts have glossed over by 
pointing out that they bear equally 
on white and black. Although this 
may be technically true, a law which 
forbids intermarriage between the 
races, or punishes adultery more 
severely if one of those involved is 
a Negro, cannot be said to treat the 
races as being on an equal footing. 
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Only in one field has the Su- 
preme Court struck down segrega- 
tion laws. That is in the field of 
housing. Those decisions, however, 
do not really rest upon the equal 
protection clause, although one 
would suppose that the impossibil- 
ity of achieving even an appearance 
of equality in this field would have 
been apparent. Actually, the court 
struck down these segregation laws 
because they interfered with the 
rights of property owners freely to 
dispose of their property—that is, 
because they denied due process 
rather than because they denied 
equal protection. 

In the field of jury service, the 
Supreme Court has consistently set 
its face against all forms of dis- 
crimination though the practical re- 
sults of its decisions have not been 
very great. 

At first the Southern states passed 
laws expressly excluding Negroes 
from jury service. After the court 
held that these laws were uncon- 
stitutional, subtler attempts at ex- 
clusion were practiced. Negroes’ 
names simply did not appear on the 
jury lists, although the state laws 
with regard to jury service were 
free from any possible criticism. 

In a few cases the Supreme Court 
reversed convictions of Negroes 
where the state in effect admitted 
that discrimination had been prac- 
ticed by the persons responsible for 
the selection of jurors. However, 
unless the state admitted discrimi- 
nation, the Supreme Court refused 
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to interfere merely on claims of dis- 
crimination unsupported by actual 
proof. And the proof was difficult 
to obtain. 

Not until the second Scottsboro 
trials in 1933 was a really successful 
technique developed for establish- 
ing discrimination. In that case 
counsel for the defendants brought 
to court a large number of Negroes 
who testified that they were quali- 
fied for jury service but had never 
been selected. The jury commis- 
sioners denied that they had in- 
tended to discriminate against Ne- 
groes and claimed that they had 
known of no qualified Negroes. 
The state courts accepted the con- 
tention of the jury commissioners. 

But the United States Supreme 
Court concluded that such denials 
were worthless in the face of a long 
history of failure to place Negroes 
on jury lists. Since then, convic- 
tions have been reversed on the 
same ground in cases coming 
from various other Southern states. 
In consequence, Negroes have been 
called for jury service. 


Movie 
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The court has made it clear that 
mere lip service to the Constitution 
will not do. In a case where there 
were some Negroes on the list who 
were so placed that they would 
practically never be called for serv- 
ice, Mr. Justice Black pointed out 
that chance alone could not have 
brought about that result. He said: 
“If there has been discrimination, 
whether accomplished ingeniously 
or ingenuously, the conviction can- 
not stand.” 

Nevertheless, in many places it 
is easy for the prosecution to elimi- 
nate all Negroes who may be called 
in a particular case. A jury list is 
furnished to both sides; these then 
alternate in striking names off the 
list, a process which continues until 
only twelve names remain. Since 
the prosecution will always know 
which of the names are those of 
Negroes and since there never will 
be many Negroes on any list, it is 
a simple matter for it to get rid of 
all Negroes. 


DURING the past 42 years the movie industry has 
turned out approximately 100 films which have included 
Negro themes or Negro characters of more than passing 


significance. 


A check list of these films, made by Dr. 


Lawrence D. Reddick, curator of the Schomberg Collection 
of the N. Y. Public Library reveals that out of this total, 
75 of them are classified as anti-Negro, 13 as neutral (hav- 
ing both favorable and unfavorable scenes) and only 12 
as definitely pro-Negro. 


Abe Hill, New York Amsterdam News 
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ORDERED to allow no one to 
smoke near his post, a Negro sol- 
dier on sentry duty challenged an 
officer with a lighted cigar and or- 
dered him to put it out at once. 

The officer, with a gesture of dis- 
gust, threw it away in disgust and 
walked on. No sooner was he some 
distance than the sentry picked it up 
and quietly went into the sentry 
box. 

Looking around, the officer saw 
smoke coming out of the sentry box, 
returned and challenged the Negro 
soldier for smoking on duty. 

“Smoking? Not me, I’m only 
keeping it lit to show to the cor- 
poral as evidence against you.” 

Paul Raphael 


A NEGRO SENTRY was guard- 
ing an approach to a bridge near 
the fighting area in France. It was 
near dusk and he failed to recog- 
nize his white top sergeant as he 
walked toward the bridge. The 
whine of sniper’s bullets could be 
heard on the other side but the ser- 
geant kept walking. 

“You can’t go on there,” ordered 
the sentry. 

“Says who?” growled the tough 
topkick. 
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At the sound of the familiar 
voice, the sentry changed his tone. 

“I got orders, Sarge,” he said 
apologetically, ‘‘to permit no un- 
authorized person to pass this 
bridge for fear he might get shot 
up. But seeing it’s you—go right 


ahead. Russell Melville 


IN THE LUSH French country- 
side of Normandy, a Negro soldier 
turned up in camp with many juicy 
steaks in the form of a dead cow. 
His commanding officer asked: 
“How come you shot a cow?” 

“I was on guard last night,” the 
private explained, ‘‘and I heard a 
noise in the bushes. I called “Who's 
there?’ and this party in the bushes 
said ‘Moo.’ ‘Moo’ wasn't the pass- 
word so I fired, sir.” 

Powers 


A NEW NAVY recruit on guard 
had strict orders to admit no cars. 
The Negro sailor stopped one 
whose passenger was a highrank- 
ing officer. 

The brasshat ordered his driver 
to go through. The sentry calmly 
said: 

“I'm sorry, sir, but I’m new at 
this. Who do I shoot—you or the 
driver?” 


William Walker 


{ Race mixing makes segregation 
almost impossible on Caribbean island 


Coles Fades P. 


Condensed from Antioch Review 


By Marjorie 
Vso do not present a 


special economic problem in 

Puerto Rico, as on the 

Continent. They are no 
poorer as a group, than the majority 
of Puerto Ricans. 

Negroes blame the United States 
for creating race prejudice in the 
island, but this is doubtful, since 
Puerto Rican slaves were freed only 
in 1873, Continentals are usually 
impressed, in fact, by the lack of 
race prejudice. 

Except in the higher income 
groups there is no objection to 
marriage between white and Negro. 

Puerto Rico is apparently absorb- 
ing its Negro population at a fairly 
rapid rate. Negroes made up 38.2 
per cent of the total population in 
1899, 25.5 per cent in 1940. This 
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means, of course, that many Puert 
Ricans have Negro blood. Casuai 
estimates of Puerto Ricans them- 
selves are that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of all Puerto Ricans are now 
a mixture of white and Negro. 

This would make segregation, 
either by locality or occupation 
extremely difficult even if there 
were interest in segregation. 

Negroes still live for the most 
part along the coast, but sugar land 
is located in the coastal plains, 
and they have worked primarily in 
sugar. 

No occupation is closed to 
Negroes. They are numerous in 
the University, both as students 
and as teachers. The majority 
and the minority leaders of the 
lower house of the insular legis- 
lature are Negroes, as are many 
other persons prominent in political 
life. 

Discrimination, however, does 
exist, dependent in large part upon 
the degree of color. Socially there 
are many homes into which Negroes 
are never invited. Hotels and res- 
taurants which depend in significant 
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part upon continental patronage 
bas Negroes, difficult as it is to say 
at just what shade of color the 
doors are closed. And while Ne- 
groes work everywhere, it is more 
difficult for them either to get jobs 
or to secure advancement. 

The widespread mixture of white 
and colored makes understanding 
between Puerto Rico and the Con- 
tinent more difficult. Many Puerto 
Ricans fear that in the United 


Barter Re Horeafters 


States they may be treated as Ne- 
groes. 

Stories of Negro segregation and 
discrimination in the United States 
are widespread. Puerto Ricans took 
the importation into the United 
States of thousands of war workers 
from Jamaica and the Bahamas to 
mean that, as American citizens, 
they were unwelcome since they 
could not be deported after the 
emergency and would swell the 
Negro population. 


AN HONEST Negro preacher once had occasion to 
use the services of a young Negro doctor in the community. 
The doctor wasn’t much of a churchgoer and the minister 
had little opportunity to see him later. One day they met 
in the street and the preacher complained: 

“Look here doctor. I haven't received your bill. How 
much do I owe you?” 

The doctor laughed and replied: “Well, I imagine you're 
a pretty fine preacher and evidently, you seem to think 
I'm not bad as a doctor. Suppose we make a bargain. 
I'll do all I can to keep you out of heaven if you do all 
you can to keep me out of hell and it won't cost either 
of us a cent. Is it a deal?” 
Regina Capper 
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In delightful, frothy fashion, this unusual, sensational best seller 
& gives a highly humorous picture of race relations at the Stage Door 


Canteen, In letters to her brother, the author revealingly tells some 
of the problems faced by a liberal white trying to practice racial 
democracy in the white man’s world. 


Copyright, 1944, By Margaret Halsey 
Published by Simon & Schuster, New York (Price $2.50) 
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{| Letters to an army man on a 


civilian’s battle on the race front 


Of My West Soldier 


By Margaret Halsey 


ROTHER DEAR: 

There’s never any use get- 
ting angry with a Southerner 
on account of what he says 

about Negroes, because no matter 
how angry you get, he can always 
raise you five. As a piece of advice, 
this dictum is not the low-powered 
affair it seems at first glance, but 
I'll get to that in a minute. 

Your exchange of hostilities with 
the Southern sergeant gave me, I 
must admit, a moment of not whol- 
ly charitable pleasure. Maybe it’s 
been unconscious—I guess it has— 
but both you and Father have al- 
ways been rather patronizing about 
my working at the Canteen, dis- 
missing it as some sort of sentimen- 
tal, womanish frippery I had got 
myself into that was harmless but 
not important. 

I'm the first to concede that a 
serviceman can’t have as much fun 
at the Columbus Circle Canteen as 
he could by taking a suite in a 
hotel and having double Scotches 


MARGARET HALSEY was the au- 
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and beautiful, compliant women 
sent up every fifteen minutes. But 
the Canteen is the only organization 
of its kind in the country that has 
never discriminated against Ne. 
groes, either as servicemen or as 
civilian workers. Since it doesn’t 
discriminate against Southerners, 
either, I too have had my baptism 
of ire. 

If I break it to you gently, may 
I tell you that the sergeant won the 
dispute? You fell into a trap, Jef- 
fie. I speak with the melancholy 
wisdom of one who has fallen into 
it many, many times herself. 

Here’s how it is. 

What, in essence, did you want 
to do? You wanted to shake the 
sergeant’s faith in a legend he's 
partial to about the natural inferi- 
ority of Negroes to white people. 
The sergeant didn’t want you to 
shake that faith, and he kept you 
from doing it. He baited you with 
stories about what he had done to 
Negroes in the past and what he 
was going to do to Negroes in the 
future, and you got angry and hor- 
tified and told him—fluently, if | 
know my Jeffie—that he was cruel. 
But the sad fact is, Jeff, that he 
doesn’t give a tinker’s curse wheth- 
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er you think he’s cruel, so long as 
he can go on believing. 
Suppose you hadn’t taken the 


bait. Suppose you'd stayed calm 
and said equably, “All right, I’m 
a professional scientist and as such, 
I hope, a not unreasonable man. 
I'll accept your theory of the nat- 
ural inferiority of Negroes, if you'll 
prove it to me. I don’t mean prove 
it by something your Aunt Nellie’s 
houseboy said in 1916. I mean 
prove it the way I’m used to having 
things proved—with statistics and 
figures and experiments.” 

The sergeant, like all Americans, 
has been taught to revere science. 
The one thing he doesn’t want to 
have called to his attention is what 
science says about the myth of race. 
You could have put the burden of 
proof on the sergeant, but he out- 
maneuvered you. You not only 
didn’t shake his faith in his inexact 
legend, but you encouraged him to 
think that the same tactics will work 
with the next Northerner who tries 
to set him right. Which they prob- 
ably will. 

I hope you don’t think I’m un- 
sympathetic, darling. I’m not. I 
know how baffled and heartsick you 
felt, because I’ve been through it 
myself. When I first went to the 
Canteen—never having been South 
or met any Southerners—I lapped 
up a quantity of shock treatment 
after listening to some of the South- 
etn servicemen talk about the Ne- 
groes. 

You can’t do your shopping near 
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Third Avenue without once in a 
while hearing what a truck driver 
says to a drunk who almost falls 
under his wheels, but never in my 
life had anybody spoken to me per- 
sonally and at length about sex and 
assault and rape and hitting people 
and burning people over slow fires. 
What got me thoroughly confused 
was that the Southern boys claim 
this sort of talk gets away big with 
Southern womanhood and makes 
them feel pure. Out of Northern 
womanhood, it scares the well- 
known bejesus. 

I was new at the Canteen then, 
and I didn’t know some of the peo- 
ple as well as I do now. You and 
Ellen were in California, and you 
can imagine how much help Father 
would have been. So I had to work 
it out myself, and I began to re- 
alize, after a while—possibly just 
in self-defense—that these South- 
erners didn’t ask to be brought up 
feeling the way they do about Ne- 
gtoes. They didn’t look up from 
their bassinets and say, ‘‘Mother, 
please teach me a legend about Ne- 
groes that is going to make me 
nervous, the Negroes wretched, and 
people on other continents kind of 
sick.” 

The reason we Northerners are 
so appalled when we hear Southern- 
ers discussing race is that we as- 
sume the Southerners embraced race 
prejudice deliberately, when they 
had their choice of not doing so. 
But they didn’t have any choice. 
Not, at least, when they were little. 
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I've come to believe, from work- 
ing at the Canteen, that we in the 
North are a good deal too smug 
about our freedom (such as it is) 
from race prejudice. We point to 
it with pride, as if it were some 
special kind of native virtue on our 
part, whereas in reality it’s only a 
geographical accident. 

If we'd been born in the South 
and brought up as the current gen- 
erations of living Southerners were 
brought up, we'd be exactly the way 
they are. 

The uncomfortable truth, Jeff, is 
that the North uses the Southerners 
as an excuse for not doing anything 
about the race problem itself. We 
read the Southerners pious, con- 
descending lectures about lynching, 
but a Negro—no matter how well 
bred, well dressed and well edu- 
cated—can’t rent an apartment in 
New York outside of Harlem. Nor 
can he buy a dinner and stay over- 
night at a midtown hotel. 

The North permits Negroes to 
vote, and to sit anywhere they want 
in a streetcar. But how much of 
one’s time does one generally spend 
voting? And while a streetcar is 
a perfectly acceptable public utility, 
_it’s no place to bring up the chil- 
dren. 

When you consider that we aren't 
handicapped by the Southerner’s in- 
tensive and practically intra-uter- 
ine education about the Negro’s 
“place,” the moral eminence from 
which we look down on the South 
is nothing to make anybody giddy. 
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Feeling the way they do about Ne. 
groes, the Southerners are naturally 
not going to urge us to establish 
racial democracy in the North or 
anywhere else; but they haven't 
failed to note that we don’t prac. 
tice what we preach, and I think 
it’s one reason why we make so lit. 
tle headway when we try to argue 
with them. 

I'm getting quite a bounce out of 
writing this letter, Bro.— race te- 
lations being the only field outside 
of housekeeping where I've accumu- 
lated a little bit of personal, prac- 
tical experience. Also, I shan’t out- 
live my gratitude that you conducted 
most of my education practically 
singlehanded, whereas the only 
thing I was ever in a position to 
teach you was how to distinguish, 
at thirty paces and with both hands 
tied behind you, whether a young 
lady is wearing a girdle. It took 
you such a short time to learn, too! 

Anyway, I wsed to think, before 
I went to the Canteen, that the only 
way to solve the race problem was 
the hard way. I used to think that 
if you couldn’t establish _ racial 
equality overnight in Mississippi 
and Alabama, there was nothing to 
do but sit back and wait for the 
ensuing carnage. 

But now I've begun to believe 
that the way to tackle the race prob- 
lem is the easy way. You can’t do 
much about prejudice in the South, 
but you can do quite a lot about 
lethargy in the North. In this high- 
ly mobile age, ideas and practices 
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travel fast; but they can’t travel at 
all unless they have a home base 
somewhere. Why does it have to 
be in Mississippi? 

About six or eight per cent of 
the servicemen we entertain at the 
Canteen are Negroes, and among 
my personal collection of Junior 
Hostesses, I have five Negro girls. 
Very nice girls they are, too. All 
of them are either college students 
or college graduates, which is more 
than can be said for their captain. 


After I found out how many 
places those girls can’t go and how 
many things they can’t do, right 
here in New York, I stopped wor- 
tying about the South. 


I wish I had more time to go 
into this, but I’m only writing at 
all because you’re making such 
heavy weather of things right now 
and your sister Gretchen is yearning 
over you. This yearning is taking 
place at the expense of my cloudy 
mirrors and dusty lamp shades, and 
is therefore to be regarded as a 
very high type emotion. 


Anyway, don’t take on about the 
sergeant, Jefhe. Pay him no mind. 
I talk till my throat is hoarse with 
Southerners who are disposed to be 
polite about the race question, but 
when they carry on like the ser- 
geant, I have learned to say, ‘The 
back of my hand to you, sir,” and 
walk off. After all, they aren’t 
forced to come into the Canteen in 
the first place, and they aren’t 1urced 
to stay there if they don’t like it; 


and if they start laying about 
them, the M.P.’s take them away. 

Darling, don’t agonize about the 
South. You won’t be there very 
long, and the thing to think about 
is what you’re going to do when 
the war is over and you're back in 
the North. I know one thing you 
can do. The next time you take on 
an assistant at the lab, you can em- 
ploy a Negro, if a qualified one is 
available. Does that startle you? 
It would have startled me once, but 
se being startled by it is very good 
un. 

Yours in haste, my poor, sad 
brother— 

Gretchen 


EAR JEFF, 
Do you find all this 
stuff about the Canteen te- 


dious, Jeffie? If so, you 

have only to nudge me and I'll shut 
up. But you were in California 
when I was first getting the hang of 
the place, and I never did have 
much chance to talk to you about it. 
Mr. Tom Garrett—he’s our new 
lodger—thinks the Canteen is won- 
derful. What kindled his by no 
means halfhearted enthusiasm was 
the no-discrimination policy. He 
himself got introduced to the race 
problem somewhat abruptly, having 
once been pulled out of a crashed 
plane by a Negro newspaperman 
when the other bystanders were en- 
tertaining justifiable apprehensions 
about the gas tanks exploding. Mr. 
G. used to see quite a lot of his 
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rescuer betore he -— the Negro — 
went into the Army. 

Warmed by the first sign of ap- 
proval I've ever seen in our paying 
guest, I expanded about the Can- 
teen. If you could have seen how 
much interested he was, Jeffie dar- 
ling, you'd be sorry you ever thought 
of it as a debutante enterprise. Mr. 
Tom Garrett says it’s the most for- 
ward-looking place he ever heard 
of, because it gives white people the 
opportunity to meet a diversity of 
Negroes. 

What has it been like? —he 
wanted to know. This gave me 
pause, because I’ve never stopped to 
review it. In the beginning, it cer- 
tainly involves a slight adjustment. 
When you first work on committees 
with Negroes and meet them so- 
cially, you're terribly conscious of 
the dark skin and highly embar- 
rassed for fear they'll know you're 
conscious of it. But that wears off 
quickly, and you learn to think of 
them just as assorted people, with- 
out reference to their pigmentation. 

Thinking of them just as people 
has to be learned. In the first flush 
of your enthusiasm, you tend to re- 
gard them as the Wonderful Op- 
pressed; and it comes as an anti- 
climax to find that they can be just 
as disagreeable or narrow-minded 
or boring as citizens who have never 
been put upon. I don’t know why 
one should make the assumption 
that being oppressed automatically 
creates a flawless character, but al- 
most everybody at the Canteen did 
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make it, at the start. A few people 
didn’t survive it, and they went 
away from there. 

Once past the Wonderful Op. 
pressed stage, you're in the clear— 
at least, as far as you yourself are 
concerned. There are still your 
fifty Junior Hostesses, about two- 
thirds of whom wouldn’t mind be- 
ing unprejudiced about Negroes if 
they could get over being afraid of 
them. (The other third was un- 
prejudiced in the first place.) Look- 
ing back on it, the main thing that 
stands out in my mind is how much 
time we all wasted trying to dazzle 
the Junior Hostesses with theories, 
while we ignored what was really 
on their minds. 

I spent hours and hours talking 
to my girls about democracy and 
the Constitution, and then discov- 
ered inadvertently one day that 
what preoccupies many of them is 
the idea that Negroes have a differ- 
ent body odor from ours. So I put 
the Constitution away in moth balls, 
and nowadays I start right in by 
saying that a sweat gland is a sweat 
gland, and since Negroes have the 
same kind we have, they couldn't 
possibly smell any different. No 
overheated serviceman suggests 
trailing arbutus, but nobody could 
pass a blindfold test on what color 
he is. 

By dint of comparing notes over 
a long period of time, a lot of the 
captains found out that if you don’t 
immobilize the girls with talk of 
ethics and democracy, there are al- 
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ways two questions they finally get 
around to asking. The first is, 
“What about intermarriage?” 

I found a gray hair the other day, 
Jeff—at twenty-six—and I ascribe 
it entirely to the weedlike preva- 
lence of the belief that Negro men 
want nothing so much in the world 
as to marry white women. If this 
is true, the darker brother has cer- 
tainly been overlooking a golden 
opportunity at the Canteen, because 
so far as we know, no Negro boy 
has ever asked a Caucasian girl for 
her hand in marriage—or if one 
has, she hasn’t mentioned it. 

At any rate, when my girls pluck 
up their courage and ask shyly 
about intermarriage, I tell them 
that they are not likely to have a 
chance to marry a Negro; and if 
they do have, and he is not the 
moon of their delight that knows no 
wane, they can always say no. 
Many uncomplimentary things have 
been said about the institution of 
marriage (some of them by me), 
but even its strongest detractors 
don’t claim that it’s compulsory. 

The second question the Junior 
Hostesses ask is, “Suppose I fall in 
love with one?” 

I once heard a girl put this query 
to one of our top-notch Senior Hos- 
tesses. (The Senior Hostesses are 
not usually held in esteem by the 
Juniors, who find them autocratic 
and refer to them as the Prairie 
Schooners, but a few of them are 
universally beloved and transcend 
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even the critical faculties of the 
Junior Hostesses.) 

“Suppose you fall in love with 
a Negro?” 

The Senior Hostess shrugged 
lightly. 

“Suppose you fall in love with a 
soldier who's already married. See 
that you don’t, that’s all.” 

“If you're so susceptible,” she. 
added whimsically, “that you fall 
in love while dancing twice around 
the room with a total stranger, you 
ought not to be working in a can- 
teen at all.” 

By this time, the girl who had 
raised the question was looking as 
if she were sorry she had brought it 
up, and the older woman noticed 
and put a reassuring arm around 
her. 

“When you meet a Negro sol- 
dier,” she said kindly, “you know 
right away that he is a Negro, 
whereas a married soldier might 
omit to mention the fact.” 

I'll have to say good night, Jeff. 
It’s so late I’m going to wind the 
clock without looking at it, so I 
won't know in the morning now 
little sleep I've had. 

Affectionately, 


Gretchen 


EAR JEFF, 
I always read your let- 
ters attentively, but seldom 


have I perused anything 
with such loving care as I did your 
description of the lieutenant. If he 
is as handsome and as sweet as you 
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say he is, my reaction can be 
summed up in the terse phrase, 
“Poppa, buy me one of those.” 

The King’s Own Subversives di- 
vide Southerners into two classes— 
the silent South and the screaming 
South. In the silent South they 
include all the Southerners, like the 
charming loot, who are beginning to 
realize that two world wars for 
democracy in the space of thirty 
years have made the South’s tradi- 
tional attitude toward the Negro 
distinctly old hat. Since the silent 
South learned this attitude thor- 
oughly, when it was wriggling little 
babies, its position—as you noticed 
in the lieutenant—is painfully pro- 
ductive of unease. 

The screaming South, in this lexi- 
con, is the one that gets its speeches 
on white supremacy reported in the 
New York papers, to the somewhat 
stupefied amazement of the sub- 
scribers. 

You say, Jeffie, that it’s all very 
well for me to be so irritatingly 
rational about the South, but I’ve 
never been there and seen it. Well, 
of course, I see only the export 
product, but they do not think of 
themselves as any the less South- 
erners because they are up here. 
Neither, I may add, do I. 

It isn’t that I’m an apologist for 
the screaming South. (Not with 
my scar tissue!) I think the scream- 
ing South misstates its case, which 
is not so much that Negroes are 
an inferior race, as that somebody 
has got to be inferior and the Ne- 
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groes are the handiest. If every 
single Negro were spirited out of 
the South tonight, by sundown to. 
morrow the screaming South would 
have made “‘inferiors’ out of the 
telephone poles. 

Some day when you want to give 
yourself the horrors, Bro., try to 
imagine the South if all the Ne. 
groes suddenly packed up and left. 
The ensuing spectacle would sug. 
gest millions of dope addicts sud- 
denly cut off from their drug. 

But one point must be conceded 
to even the least pride-inducing ele. 
ments in the South. When they 
say that if we Northerners are such 
a bunch of smarty-pants, why don’t 
we do something about the Amer. 
ican Negro, they’ve got us dead to 
rights. 

There's one thing a lot of us at 
the Canteen have learned, Jeff, and 
not in ten easy lessons, either: It’s 
just a waste of time to preach racial 
equality to Southerners, because it 
doesn’t mean the same thing to 
them that it does to us. To South- 
erners, racial equality means—not 
that the Negro would have his 
rightful, legal share in the life of 
this country—but that white South- 
erners would have to change places 
with the Negro. 

In the mind’s eye of a South- 
erner, racial equality is racial, all 
right, but it certainly isn’t equality. 
Consequently, the more you tell 
them that they must accept Negroes 
as equals, the more they dig their 
heels in and reply, “Says who?” 
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You would, too, if you were seeing 
the same specters they are. 

It's high noon, Sugarplum, and if 
I don’t get something to eat within 
the next thirty seconds, I won't 
answer for the consequences. 

Adios, 
G. 


EAR BRO., 
Tell me not, in mourn- 
ful numbers, that you can’t 


get a three-day pass. 
Shucks! But on second thought, 
un-Shucks! Because Father and I 
decided we wouldn't repine, it be- 
ing really much harder on you than 
on us. We can get drunk or eat 
lotus to take the edge off the dis- 
appointment, whereas you're lim- 
ited to whatever consolation you can 
get out of saying ‘Kismet’ or 
“Cest la guerre” or ‘‘Well, that’s 
show business.” 

That’s all for the present, ex- 
cept that Tom Garrett must have 
had a really bad crash, because he 
has drawn into his shell and noth- 
ing sticks out except an occasional 
terse “Good morning” or "Good 
night.” 

Yesterday afternoon I bought, 
among other comestibles, a hand- 
some and shapely beef tongue. In 
the act of decanting it into the ice- 
box, I had a sudden impulse— 
obedient to which, I put the tongue 
on Tom’s dresser and pinned a 
little note to it saying, “This is to 
help you lick your wounds.” 

By the time I finished putting 
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away the groceries, I had decided 
it was a pretty silly thing to do; but 
just as I set out to retrieve the 
viand, Tom came in. He went to 
his room without speaking to me, 
but in a moment I heard him snort 
and laugh Ha-Ha. 

“Bless your heart,” he said, com- 
ing into the kitchen. 

He put the tongue on the table 
and his face sobered. 

navigator was killed.” 

Tightening his lips, he added, 
“And I have to sit around on my 
tail on account of this damned 
arm.” 

No nobler consolation occured to 
me than to ask Tom if he'd have 
some beer. He would. We took 
it into the living room and had a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul, 
until he said he had to get out to 
the airport. 

At the front door, he turned 
back and asked if I'd be here to- 
morrow night (that’s tonight). 

I said I would. 

“Will Greene is in town on a 
furlough. May I bring him around 
for a drink?” 

(Will Greene—I think I’ve told 
you—is the Negro newspaperman 
who once saved Tom’s life.) 

I started to say, “Why, yes, of 
course,” but I was halted by an un- 
invigorating thought. To wit: Fath- 
er. I’ve had my Negro Junior Hos- 
tesses at the house whenever I had 
any occasion to, but I’ve never had 
a Negro man here. There’s a Can- 
teen rule that you mustn’t make 
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dates with servicemen you meet 
there, and it is broken less fre- 
quently than you might think. By 
the time a person has finished a 
long evening dancing with the mil- 
itary, her desire to soak her feet is 
little short of obsessive. Some in- 
stinct told me that Father who peers 
with equal inattentiveness at white 
and Negro Junior Hostesses, was 
going to regard a Negro soldier— 
to use an ill-chosen phrase—as a 
horse of another color. 

“Well,” I said slowly, ‘‘some- 
body will have to break it to Father. 
He'll be here tomorrow night.” 

“Somebody will, indeed,” Tom 
answered, with the excessive cheer- 
fulness that heralds all his most un- 
settling ideas. 

The ensuing argument was con- 
cluded when Tom said, “I'll tell 
you what. You tackle him first, and 
then if you don’t get anywhere, I'll 
take him on.” 

I slammed the beer glasses down 
on the tray. 

“There’s been only one thing in 
my life that I've always regretted,” 
I said angrily. 

“What's that?” 

“I neglected to get run over at 
the age of four.” 


Tom laughed and went out. 


Father was in a mellow and be- 
nevolent mood at dinner. I made 
three false starts about bringing up 
the subject of Will Greene’s com- 
ing and finally gave it up, conclud- 
ing that I owed it to my digestive 
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juices to wait till I’d finished the 
dishes. 

When there was no longer any 
postponing it, I strolled into the 
living room—if it can be called 
strolling when your knees are way- 
ing like grain in the wind. 

“Tom Garrett wants to bring a 
soldier here tomorrow night,” | 
commented feebly. 

“All right.” 

Father didn’t look up from the 
paper. 

“The soldier is a Negro,” I 
blurted out. 

“All right.” 

I looked at him. 

He put down his pipe and the 
paper. 

“What?” 

“You heard me,” I quavered. 
“Tom wants to bring a Negro sol- 
dier here tomorrow night.” 

Father smiled pleasantly. 

“Garrett wouldn’t do that.” 

“Yes, he would.” 

“Tell him he can’t then,” Father 
said irritably, and went back to the 
paper. 

“But he can.” 

I was alarmed to notice that my 
voice was beginning to sound like 
the Hapsburg girl's. 

“TI told him he could.” 

Father laid down the paper. For 
keeps. 

“‘Now that’s enough of that,” he 
roared, 

He got up and paced back and 
forth in front of the fireplace. More 
quietly, he said, “I haven’t said any- 
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thing about it, but I've never liked 
this work you do at the Canteen. 
For just this reason.” 

He paused and kicked at the fire 
screen. 

“It isn’t that I have anything 
against Negroes. I haven't. The 
women are fine.” 

He began to pace again, but 
stopped to turn on me. 

“Big black bucks look at you.” 

I flared up. 

“Oh, they do, do they? Well, if 
you want to know, big white bucks 
look at me, too. Also little white 
bucks. If you don’t want me to be 
looked at, why don’t you keep me 
indoors?” 

I started to cry. In spades, and 
in glorious Technicolor. 

“Why don’t you have all my 
teeth pulled, too, while you're at 
it?” 

I sank to the sofa and buried my 
head in the pillows. But I yanked 
it up immediately and said, ‘I take 
care of this house and I ought to 
be able to have anybody here I 
want to.” 

Father collapsed into the red 
chair. 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ he moaned. 
“Oh, my goodness!” 

I surfaced again. 

“And furthermore, if I can’t have 
him here, then I’m going to get a 
war job and you can take care of 
your own darn house.” 

Father was appalled. 
“You don’t mean it,” he said. 
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“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing.” 

I kept on crying, because I was 
so terrified and miserable, but after 
a while I began to speculate on 
whether the tears were going to 
spot the sofa pillows. How long 
I could hold out without blowing 
my nose was another subject for 
reflection, but luckily, groping down 
behind the seat cushion, I found an 
old piece of Kleenex. (I wouldn’t 
tell this to anybody but you, as it 
is a damaging reflection on the ex- 
tent of my spring cleaning.) 

“It’s impossible,” Father said. 
“You're only a woman. You don’t 
understand.” 

I looked up and saw that he had 
his elbows on his knees and was 
propping up his forehead with his 
hands. I went and sat on the floor 
in front of him. 

“Please let me have him here.” 

He took out his handkerchief and 
handed it to me, which was a good 
thing, as the Kleenex had been 
swept out to sea. 

“Look,” I began... 

We talked for an hour, Jeff, and 
Father’s imperviousness to reason 
was by way of being a virtuoso per- 
formance. After an infinity of 
broken field running, bobbing and 
weaving, and other evasive action 
that he must have learned from a 
stomach dancer, he concluded by 
saying that this soldier was prob- 
ably a sex maniac, or at best a mari- 
juana addict. 

“He's a friend of Tom’s,” I said. 
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Father put her hard aport. When 
I do things like having this Negro 
soldier at the house, he said, it just 
makes a certain number of Ameri- 
cans start talking about white su- 


My intuition has always made me 
distrust this argument, but Tom was 
the one who put his finger on the 
flaw in it. There’s nothing you can 
do about the race problem, Tom 
says, that’s safe. We've let it go 
too long for that. The only choice 
we have left is between perilous 
courses that are democratic and 
perilous courses that aren't demo- 
cratic. 

“I concede your point,” I said 
to Father. “If I have this soldier 
here, it makes a certain number of 
Americans start talking about white 
supremacy. But that isn’t all.” 

“Indeed.” 

“It also makes a certain number 
of colored Americans feel that 
white people really do know how 
to play fair. It makes them want to 
do everything they can, from their 
side, to help resolve the dilemma.” 

Father, unfortunately, wasn’t lis- 
tening. 

“Suppose I say you can’t have this 
soldier here?” 

I scrambled to my feet. 

“I meant what I said. If he can’t 
come here, I’m going to get a job. 
I won’t keep house for you any 
more.” 

“All right,” Father said at length, 
speaking with thinned lips. “He 
can come.” 
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“He can come,” 

He got up and went to his room 
and shut the door. 

Oh, Jeffie, it was awful! He 
looked so stricken and haggard | 
thought my heart would break. It 
seemed as if I couldn't bear it not 
to run after him and say, 

“Never mind, darling, forget it. 
Let it go.” 

But I didn’t. I just stood there. 

So there it is, Jeff. One more 
victory and I am ruined. What is 
giving me a seagoing nervous 
breakdown is that I felt more as if 
I were talking to a Storm Trooper 
than to my once-doting Pa. I ex- 
pected a fuss about Will Greene, 
because I knew the idea would 
startle Father and he hates to have 
his ivory tower invaded. 

But I can’t understand the inten- 
sity of his resistance. He's always 
been a just and generous man, in 
his high-handed way, and from time 
immemorial, he’s thought more of 
me than he does of his right hand. 
I don’t want to stump the Expert, 
but why is he acting like this? If 
it makes sense to you, please lead, 
Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom. 

Affectionately, 
Gretchen. 


EAR BRO., 
Tom brought Will 
Greene to the house last 


night. (Father went up to 
Janie’s.) Will is tall and medium 
brown, with a haughty face, like a 
Pharaoh's — aquiline nose and 
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sharply modeled lips — but upon 
acquaintance he turned out to be 
mild to the point of insipidity. 

He and I tried discussing books, 
but we didn’t seem to have read 
very many of the same ones, and 
I thought him distressingly flaccid 
and uncritical about several little 
operas that I wouldn’t hesitate to 
describe as saccharine. 

Before I worked at the Canteen, 
I would have found it hard to be- 
lieve that anyone so sentimental 
could also be so handy with a burn- 
ing airplane, but one thing you 
learn at our 59th Street palais de 
danse is that a man can be a hero 
and be a crashing bore, too. (And 
unless you're willing to take him 
both ways, it’s kinder to ignore him 
altogether.) 

I guess I’m being mean, aren't 
1? Forgive me, feller. My nervous 
system wasn’t designed for cham- 
pioning underdogs. But then, 
whose was? 

I must say for Will that, like so 
many Negroes, he is courteous right 
to the bone. I was a little ashamed 
when he said good-by, because his 
leave-taking made me feel as if I'd 
been a much better hostess than I 
actually was. 

Affectionately, 
Gretchen. 


EFF, DARLING: 
I note with pleasure that 


the Southern lieutenant has 
turned up again. I was go- 
ing to let his disquisition lie fallow 


until you got here, but it occurs to 
me that you have never mentioned 
what part of the Army he inhabits 
and perhaps he isn’t shipping out 
with you. 

The lieutenant’s argument — 
stripped of the circumlocutions 
which make it suitable for a lady's 
ear — seems to be that the Negroes 
on his father’s farm ought not to 
vote, because they have more sexual 
intercourse than you can shake a 
stick at. Does the lieutenant think 
he is taking me by surprise? I 
knew something was making those 
people happy... 

I often think, Jeff, that what 
makes it difficult for the American 
Negro to adjust to the land of the 
free is not only the discrimination, 
but the contradictions in the white 
man’s attitude. In wartime, the 
darker brother is supposed to be 
such a bad fighter he can only be 
used in labor battalions; but in 
peacetime he is supposed to be such 
a formidable opponent that he has 
to be kept ruthlessly in subjection, 
because if he ever got started, no- 
body would be able to withstand 
him. 

The contradiction about Negro 
sexuality must be even more puz- 
zling to them. We make it very 
clear that because of something 
over which they have no control — 
the color of their skin — they 
aren't good enough to work, fight, 
worship, eat, vote, dance or go to 
school with us. Then in the next 
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breath we turn around and bawl 
them out for not observing the 
moral standards of a society we have 
just told them they don’t belong to. 

I once asked Tom whether it’s 
true, as most people seem to be- 
lieve, that Negroes have more sex 
life than white people. 

“There’s a thing called primitive 
sexuality,” he said, “which means 
that the way to be good in bed is to 
live so simply you haven’t any bed 
to be good in.” 

“We reserve all the interesting 
and stimulating jobs for ourselves,” 
he said. “‘As well as the best schools 
and school systems for our own 
children, and the best houses in the 
best parts of town for our own 
families.” 

He shrugged. 

“A man has to do something 
with his energy. It doesn’t just 
evaporate, like water.” 

On another occasion, when we 
were talking about race, he ob- 
served that there is nothing like 
keeping up payments on an electric 
washing machine to make a person 
temperate and chaste. 

“At the risk of disillusioning 
you, Gretchen,” he said, “it must 
be admitted that a good deal of 
what the white man thinks of as his 
instinctive chastity is really nothing 
nobler than fatigue.” 

It seems to me, Skipper, that you 
have to realize the white-supremacy 
boys are spoiled children. “I want 
MY way,” they scream, and like all 
spoiled children, they advance no 
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justification for it except that it is 
their way. 

But the most formidable brat, in 
the long run, is no match for a 
really wise adult. The adult is clev- 
erer, and has more staying power. 
I think the point is not that the 
white-supremacy boys are brattish. 
I think it’s a question of how ex. 
perienced and courageous and ma- 
ture the people are who don't be- 
lieve in white supremacy. That's 
why I keep saying that the thing 
for you to think of is not what 
shocking things you see and hear in 
the South, but what you are going 
to do yourself when you get back 
to the North. 

Before I went to the Canteen— 
gosh, you must be tired of that 
clause! —I always used to think 
of the Negroes as a passive mass 
about which I was going to do 
something benign but unspecified 
some day when I got around to it. 
But after you've met and worked 
with a variety of them, you come 
to see very quickly that no solution 
of the race problem is possible 
without their active cooperation and 
good will. 

It’s been our experience that most 
Negroes are willing to go more than 
halfway with white people in whose 
good faith they believe. But how 
can they believe in our good faith 
Jeff, if we don’t demonstrate it? 
How, in fact, can we believe in it 
ourselves ? 

Love, 
Gretchen 


Coming The February 


THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
THE TRIAL OF MUSSOLINI By ‘Cassius’ 
Perhaps the most sensational British best seller of the past year, this 
od account of the imaginary trial of the former Italian fascist dictator 


indicted by an Abyssinian was written under an assumed name by 
one of the best known English journalists, Michael Foote, now edi- 
tor of the London Daily Herald. It has not been published in the 
U.S. A. yet. 


FOUL BAWLS By Hy Turkin 
The outstanding New York Daily News sports writer pointedly 
answers every argument against Negro ball players in the big leagues 
in a colorful article written for Necro Dicgst. 


IF 1 WERE YOUNG AGAIN By Major R. R. Wright 
The veteran, aging Negro leader who rose from a slave to become a 
bank president recollects some of his accomplishments and letdowns 
in life in a moving article for this Necro Dicgst series. 


QUIZ ANSWERS 


1. Benjamin O. Davis, general. 6. Julian Lewis, biologist. 


Benjamin A. Davis, councilman, John Henry Lewis, boxer. 
Allison Davis, educator. Ira Lewis, publisher. 

2. Willa Brown, aviator. 7. Hazel Scott, singer. 

e Sterling Brown, writer. Emmett Scott, writer. 
Panama Al Brown, boxer. Armond Scott, judge. 

3. Archie Williams, track star. 8. Charles Young, army man. 
Cootie Williams, musician. Buddy Young, football star. 
Paul Williams, architect. P. B. Young, publisher. 

4. Mordecai Johnson, educator. 9. Louis T. Wright, surgeon. 

’ Hall Johnson, musician. Richard Robert Wright, banker. 
Jack Johnson, boxer. Richard Wright, writer. 

5. Ferdinand Smith, labor leader. 10. Portia White, classical singer. 

Bessie Smith, singer. Walter White, writer. 


Stuff Smith, violinist. Josh White, blues singer. 


THESE BOOKS OF 1944 
WERE ALL AT THE TOP 
OF THE YEAR'S 
BEST SELLERS. 
CONDENSATIONS OF ALL _ 
APPEARED IN 
NEGRO DIGEST 


1. STRANGE FRUIT By Lillian Smith $2.79 
2, FREEDOM Howard Fast $2.75 
3. DEEP RIVER By Henrietta Buckmaster $3.00 

4. AN AMERICAN DILEMMA By Gunnar Myrdal $7.50 7 
5. THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS By Edwin R. Embree $2.75 am 
6. CITIZEN TOUSSAINT. By Ralph Korngold $3.00 


7. PEOPLE ON OUR SIDE By Edgar Snow $3.50 am 
8. RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE By Howard Odum $2.00 i 

9. TOP HATS AND TOM TOM6........By Elizabeth Furbay $3.00 

10. THE RED COCK CROWS By Frances Gaither $2.75 
11. FIRE BELL IN THE NIGHT.........By Constance Robertson $2.75 im 


12. DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER a 
-By Shirley Graham and George D. Upscomb $2.50 


@ The best of the year’s crop of literature about Negroes—fiction . .. 
non-fiction . . . humor . . . tragedy—selected and condensed for your) 
reading pleasure comes to you each month with Necro Dicest. Don tam 
miss the best of the current books presented in streamlined, easy-to-read 
style—a total of $38.25 worth of books in 1944 for only $3. 


@ Coming in 1945 are new outstanding works by Walter White, am 
Richard Wright, Howard Odum, Lillian Smith, Carl Offord and other 
topflight authors, Make sure you read these new works and Necro Dicest’S 7m 
regular sparkling menu of articles, stories, quizzes, polls, jokes and other i 
outstanding features by subscribing to NEGRO DicEsT now. . 
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